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“ Heaw’n hageno curse like love to hatred turn’d, 
r Commis. “ Nor Helk@ fury like a woman scorn'd.” 
ee ConGREVE, 
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and others, } think:it right to point out far 
your special notice some few of the circum- 
stances of the case. 
~ There is an. observation, made by some 
ons, in these words: ‘* There, surely, 
must be' something in all this. How 
‘‘ could such a story as that of Lady Doug- 
é Jas have been all invented?” This is a 
very absurd way of reasoning; for, if one 
part of a story be hatched, why nol the 
whole? It is not the practice either of 
courts of justice or of individuals to give 
credit to.any part of a story, upon the prin- 
cipal facts of which the narrator has been 
jully proved to have spoken wilfully false. 
If any man were to tell you, that I had de- 
frauded him of a ten pound note, and that, 
upon the same occasion, | had been guilty 
) blasphewy, would you, when you had 
seen the former clearly disproved, attach 
any. credit to the latter? Would the man, 
who could invent the formercharge, scruple 
to invent the latter also? “Would that ma- 
lice, which proved the mother of the one, be 
insufficient for the producing of the other? 
Phe consistency of the different parts of a 
story, all coming from the same person, or 
a set of conspirators, argues little in 
support of its. credibility; for, if one sits 
down to invent, especially when there is 
an abundance of time, it is entirely one's 
own fault if the several parts of the story 
do not zgree. You do not read Romances 
and Plays; but, if you did, you would not 
set any part of them down for realities, be- 
cause all the parts corresponded with each 
ether. They are fabulous, they are the 
work of invention, from. the beginning to 
the end; and so, it appears to me, were all 
the minor circumstances, related by the 
Douglases and others, tending to corrobo- 
rate the main facts, and to render complete 
and successful the t plot of this dis- 
graceful drama. ‘The main allegations hav- 
ing been to be false, and none of the 
rest having been proved to be true, we must 
necessarily, in common justice to the ac- 
eused, regard the whole as a mass of false- 
hoods. 
Indeed, it is. impossible for any man 
when he has read the whole of the docu- 


which has been against her; but, it 
appears to me to be very essential for us to 
» how these charges came 
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We see, that, from 1801 to 1304, there 


was. an intercourse of friendship Existing 


between Sir John aud Lady Douglas and 
the, Princess; and, it is mot till after 
the former are discarded ‘by the latter tha 
the accusations appear to have been hatched. 
or, atleast, to have assumed any thing of 3 
systematic form. Soon after this, we find 
Sir John Douglas receiving, as his wife says 
anonymous letters, containing lewd dram. 
ings, exhibiting Lady Douglas as committing 
adultery with.Sir Sydney Smith; and of 
these she says, the Princess of Wales wa; 
the author, This fact of the authorship js 
clearly disproved by the most satisfactory 
of evidence, positive as well as circumstan. 
tial, And, now, mark;.-this faet being 
proved to be false, what other conclusion 
can we draw from its having been advanced, 
than that the Douglases wrote the letter: 
themselves to themselves with a design of 
re apner Dae to her Royal Highness, and 
thus to furnish themselves with some excuse 
for the treachery, to say the very least of it, 
of Lady Douglas? ‘For, you will observe, 
that, upon the supposition of all the aile- 
gations of Lady Douglas being true, no- 
thing could clear her of: the charge of per- 
fidiousness to the person, who, in the 
warmth of her friendship and the. plenitude 
of her conhdence, had committed to her 
breast secrets affecting her fife, 

_ Having thus prepared «the way; hav- 
ing provided themselves with an excuse 
though a very unsatisfactory one, for the 
divulging of ‘secrets, which they could 
not in any case, and under any degree o! 
provocation, divulge without subjecting 
themselves to the charge of perfidy, they 
appear to have set themselves to work 
get a way opened for their information 
the Prince of Wales; and, at last, in De- 
cember, 1805, they draw up and siga their 
STATEMENT in order to its being laii 
before him. 

If this Statement was believed, as it ap- 
pears to have been, by His Royal Highness s 
advisers; for, my respect for the perso», 
whom I obey as my sovereign, will permit 
}me to speak, in this case, only of his ad- 
visers. If this statement was believed by 
them, there can be no doubt of the pro 


every thing | priety, and, indeed, of the absolute nt- 


matter to the 
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hoods; thé reasons for which £ will now 
ive yOu. 

The Statement of Lady Douglas, .as well 
as her deposition, clearly shew, that her 
making of it originated in revenge. There 
are those, wha, roused in the way of sus- 
piciaa, by a view of the whole affair, are 
inclined to ascribe the accusation to another 
origin, and to suppose, that the Douglases 


purpose of carrying on a conspiracy against 
the Princess. But, an impartial examina- 
tion of the several parts of the proceeding 
rejects this opinion; and, it is manifest 
that the charges had their origin in the re- 
venge of this woman. . Therefore, if her 
statement had been laid before: me, as an 


goiag into the utter improbability of the 
atory itself, have said; that a woman, in 
whose bosom the passion of revenge was so 
strong as to gaad her on to take away the 
life af another woman, after months and 
years for cooling and reflecting ; I should 
have said, that a woman, in whose bosom 
the passion of revenge. was so strong as 
this, was a person nol to be believed in any 
thing that. she might say with regard to the 
object of that revenge. , 


fr incess af Wales. 





Then, I should have observed, that 
sets out with a self-evident falsehood ; for 
oe 7 that it was a sense yy ay 
ear of seeing spurious issue on the t , 
her loyalty, her gratitude towards her So-. 
vereign and the Royal family:; she asserts, 
that it is this sense of duly, which has wrung 
the awful secret from her, and induced her 
to be guilty of a most atrocious breach of 
confidence, But, with this sense of duty in 
her mind; with all this Joyalty.and grati- 
tude in her heart ; and with this paltbotic 
lear of seeing spurious issue on the throne, 
she keeps the secret locked up in her breast 


| a fear of their being 
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it is manifest, that, in making the commu - 
nication to the Prince, she could not be ac- 
tuated by motives of duty and of loy- 
alty; and, seeing her declaration thus bot- 
tomed in falsehood; se¢ing it thus ushered 
m by a flagrant though hypocritical lie; 1 
should, if I had been an adviser of the 
Prince, said, that nothing flowing from 
such a source .is to be believed, or paid the 
smallest attention to. 

Then, as to what she says about the li- 
centious behaviour of the Princess, and her 
disrespectful language towards the King, the 
Queen, and the Royal Family, I should 
have observed, that, though the informant 
pretends to have been shocked at the inde- 
cencies and immoralities of all this, and 
though people were obliged to send their 
daughters out of the room to prevent them 
from hearing the language of the Princess, 
the informant continued to be intimate with 
her, and even to court her acquaintance, 
for years after she was the eye aud ear wit- 
ness of these ‘indecencies ; and, what is 
singalar enough, one ground of her pre- 
tended complaints against the Princess, is, 
her children were not admitted, upon a 
particular occasion, to that, as she paints 
it, scene’ of open indecency and debauchery, 
‘Montague House ! Upon a view of all these 
circumstances, could [I haye believed, that 
she had seen.any thing to shock her in the 
behaviour of the Princess? Could I have 
believed a word.of her story ; and could I 
have refrained from advising the Prince, 
not to believe a word of that story? 

Upon: her own showing, I should have 
seen in Lady Douglas a traitor to her 
friend from. motives’ of revenge; I should 
tiave seen in her a hypocritical pretender to 
loyalty and patriotism; and should have 
seen part of her revenge arising from her 
children not being, admitted where she 
herself had beea shocked at the constant 
indecencies of the scene, where other 

s had'sent theif children from 
ted. But, be- 


ment howy ‘came that influence to have| sides all this, P-must have belioved Her 
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oyal Highness to have been wholly bereft 
of fier senses before I could believe, or give 
the smallest degree of credit w, the story 
of hee accuser.’ For could: Ivbelieve, that 
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that there may be found in the world a 
married woman in common life, so very 
shameless, being in a state of separation 
from her husband in consequence of no 
fault of her own; I can suppose it barely 
possible, that such a woman, so situated, 
might, out of a mere inclination to com- 
municate a secret, or to shew that she was 
vot witheut a paramour, tell a confidant 
that she was with child, and, I will even 
go so far as to suppose it possible, that 
there may be. found one in the whole 
world, in such a place as St. Giles’s or Bil- 
lingsgate, to go up toa maa, and proclaim! 
her crime in words, while she put her 
hand to the depository of the half-matured 
fruit of thatcrime. It is not without beg- 
ging pardon of every thing bearing the name 
and form of woman, that { venture upon this 
supposition, What then must have been 
my conclusion upon hearing conduct like 
this attributed to a Princess of Wales, whose 
crime, in this case, went to take away ber 
life, and who, according to the showing of 
Lady Donglas herself, could have no pos- 
sible motive in making known to her the 
fact of that crime? eo 
Away, I. should have said, if I had 
been an adviser of the Prince, with this 
mass of atrocious falsehoods; these over- 
flowings of black-hearted revenge; these 
self-evident prools of a foul and detestable 
conspiracy against life and honour. | 
should have said, that, knowing the 
Princess to be in her senses, it was impos- 
sible for me to believe, that she would 
first make known her pregnancy and deli- 
very to Lady Douglas without any motive ; 
that she would so contrive her delivery as 
to have it take place in her own house, sur- 
rounded as she was by the servants of the 
Prince; and that, having brought the 
child into. the world, she would even at- 
tempt fo suckle il herself, and actually do 
it for some time; I should have said, that 
it was impossible for.me,.or for any man in 
his senses, to believe this for one single 
moment. And, therefore, I should bave 
advised His Royal Highness not to give, by 
any act of his, the smallest countenance to 
80 incredible, so malicious, so detestable a 
charge, made against an unprotected wo- 


saan, not to say, that, though. separated 
‘that woman was still his wife. 


from his bed, 
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sire to rescue the character of the’ Princess 
from any future danger, which, from the 
death of witnesses, or from other causes, 
might arise out of the charges preferred by 
Lady Douglas. Willing as I am to go 
along with you in this supposition, I musi, 
nevertheless say, that the means they adopted 
were not the best calculated in the world to 
arrive at so amiable and desirable an end, 
These advisers did not, it appears, re. 
commend to His Royal Highness to lay 
the statement. of the Douglases before the 








King at once, and .unaccompanied : with 
any corroboratory evidence. That statement, 
as appears from its date, was made on the 
3rd of December, 1805; and ‘it appears, 
that it, or rather an abstract of it, was not 
laid before the King till the 29th of May, 
1806. Inthe mean while, the advisers of 
the Prince of Wales appear to have recom- 
mended, the obtaining of other statements, 
from different persons, relating’ to the con- 
duct of Her Royal Highness ; and, as you 
will have seen, there were obtained the 
written Declarations of Sarah Lampert, 
William Lampert, William Cole, Robert 
Bidgood, Sarah Bidgood, and Frances 
Lloyd, which were also laid before the 
King, together with the Statement of the 
Douglases. And, it is with great pain 
that I perceive these papers to have been 
said, \in their. title, to. be ‘* For the pur- 
‘¢ pose of confirming the Statement made 
© by Lady Douglas.”” I perceive this with 
pain, because it admits of the interpreta- 
tion, that the advisers of the Prince wished 
to see that horrible Statement confirmed, 
while, you will agree with me, that they 
ought to have been anxiously desirous to 
see it wholly refuted. If the object of the 
advisers of the Prince. was to rescue the 
character of the Princess from all future 
danger, to which, from the death of wit- 
nesses, or other causes, this Statement might 
be thought to expose it, they took, as ! 
said. before, means not well adapted to 
their end. This error (not to call it by 
any other name) it was, which produced all 
the disagreeable consequences that followed. 
We must now take a look at the source 
of these confirmatory declarations, and of 
the time and manner of their being commu- 
nicated to the King, and upon which com- 
—— his warrant was Ave 
he two Lamperts w it : 

servants of Sir Sohn Dongle’; wid, % also 
appears, that Sir John himself was the per- 
son, who went from London to CGheliem 
ham, in Gloucestershire, to take down theif 
declarations, These two: declarations 0 
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jmportance, seeing that the persons, who 
made them, were uot afterwards examined 
upon oath by the Commissioners. Bid- 
good, Cole and Lloyd were old servants of 
the Prince, and, it appears that Cole has 
been at Carleton House, in performance of 
his service, ever since the time'to which his 
information refers. Bidgood appears to 
have been still with the Princess when the 
Inquiry was going on; but, you will re- 


' mark, that there is an affidavit, produced 


by the Princess, shewing, that, while the 
Inquiry was going on, Bidgood was, upon 


| one occasion, at least, im conversation with 


Lady Douglas; and, that, too, at a time 
when he must have well known what that 
Lady had been doing with regard to his 


| Royal Mistress, because be himself had 


been previously examined for the purpose 
of confirming her Statement. 

When you have read the defence of the 
Princess, you will want nothing to convince 
you, that the evidence of Bidgood and Cole 
is of no unequivocal description. Indeed, 
it is quite impossible for you to entertain 
the smallest doubt as to its character. With 
respect to Fanny, Lloyd’s declaration there 
are some remarks to be made of very great 
interest and importance. 

You will bear in mind, that all the de- 
clarations, of which we are speaking, were 
taken, as their title imported, ** for the 
** Purpose of confirming the statement made 
“by Lady Douglas.’’,- Cole : voluntarily 
underwent four separate -examinations; 
Bidgood one, and Fanny Lloyd one, all 
which you will have read in the foregoing 
Number, At what place Cole.was examin- 
ed and signed his declarations is not stat- 
ed in their dates; but, those of, Bidgood 
and Fanny Lloyd.,are dated: at the Temple, 
a place in London where Lawyers and At- 
lorneys reside ;'and it is pretty fairly pre 
sumed by the Princess, in her defence, that 
they were drawa up and signed at. Mr. 
Lowlen’s, who is an Attorney, living. in 


the Temple, and who, as..appears from |, 


one of Cole’s declarations, was at Chelten- 
ham with Sir John Douglas to take the de- 
claration of the two Lamperts.. ..° 

e are material circumstances 


for you to bear in mind, and. it would be |, 


useful to have it clearly ascertained, who il 
was that actually employed Mr. Lowten. 


At any rate, we see him at Cheltenham | s 


employed in taking declarations with Sir 
John Douglas, ‘‘ for the purpose of confirm- 
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with respect to the declarations of Cole, 
Bidgood and Fanny Lloyd. They do not 
come forth with allested, or witnessed, sig- 
natures, as in the case of the Statement of 
Sir John and Lady Douglas, The signature 
of that famous Statement is, as you will 
see, verilied by the Duke of Sussex, who 
signs his name as having seen the paper 
signed ; a very necessary precaution in 60 
momentous a case, but not less necessary 
with regard to the confirmatory declarations 
than with regard to the statement itself. It 
is a pity. that this, requisite is wanting to 
these documents; because, if they had been 
regularly witnessed, we should have seen 
whowere the persons engaged in taking them 
down, a circumstance of no trifling import, 
when we are endeavouring to unravel the 
thread. of these memorable proceedings. 

Carrying all these circumstances along in 
your mind, you will. now accompany me 
in some remarks; touching the declaration 
of Fanny Lloyd. This part of the subject 
has very much interested the public here, 
and will not, L dare say, be uninteresting 
to you, a lover of truth and justice as you 
always, were, and who always felt a deep 
interest in every. thing connected with the 
peace, happiness and honour of the country 
of your forefathers. . Fanny Lloyd says, in 
her declaration, taken at_the Temple, and 
she afterwards swears nearly to the same 
amount before the Four, Lords; but, it is 
with her declaration that we now have 
todo. _ She says, in. her declaration, that 
a Mr. Mills, a Surgeon and Apothecary, at 
Greenwich (a place near Blackheath) , being 
in attendance upon her for a cold, asked 
her if the Prince visited at the Princess's 
house; and, Fanny Lloyd having answered, 
that he did not to her knowledge, said thar, 
THE PRINCESS WAS CERTAINLY 
WITH CHILD, Now, mind, this de- 
claration is taken down at the Temple, ou 
the 12th of May, 1806; (keep the dates con~ 
stantly in your eye;) it is signed at the 
Temple on that day, but in the presence of 
whom we are not informed. 

Luckily for the character of the Princess 
a new witness was here introduced, Mr. 
Mills was named ; and ‘he was to bé examin- 
ed, of course, He was examined, not af the 

é, indeed, but at the rea 
of Moira, and by that nobleman hi 
yi te presence of Mr. Loon 
Who is.a person of aqme comsigerat 
an attorney, an officer 
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4i7} 
the fact of the alleged ptrégnancy 


4 hood.” 


Upon hearing 


in the presence of a Mr. Conant, a 
istrate, that the declaration of 
Lloyd 


single moment, en his mind. 


ert, then, we see Fanny Lloyd's con- 
firmatory declaration, or, at least, the only 
fmportant part of it, blown, at once into 
the dark regions of malicious invention. 
‘The whole of the affidavits of Messrs, 
Mills and Edmeades, Yhe facts stated by 
otlemen, the place, time, and man- 
ner of their being examined, are worthy of 
your most careful attention; but, at pre- 
ursue the destination of the 
Geclaration of Fanhy Lioyd; and, as you 
are about to see, our pursuit will soon be 


thase 


Serit, let us 


at an tend. That declaration was 


you will observe, on the 19th of May, 


‘1806, at the Temple; on the 14th 


‘Hatly falsified by Mr. Mills; on the 20th it 
‘was 28 flatly falsified hy Mr. Edmeades ; on 
the 2th, as appears ftom the Report, 


Fanhy Lloyd's declaration was laid 


the 
where, ‘I 
WAS AGCOMPANIED BY THE 


SIFICATION FIXED ON IT BY MR. 


MILLS AND MR. EDMEADES. 


As her Royal Highness, ia her defence, 
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+ but, 
unfortanately for Miss Lloyd’s veracity, 
Mr. Mills declared to Lord Moira and Mf. 
Qowten, that her declaration, as far as re- 
Jated to him, was *‘ an infamous false- 
Now mind, this was on the 
14th of May, 1806, two days only after 
Miss Lloyd had made her declaration. 
this from; Mr. Mills, Lord 

oira said (as Mr. Mills states in his affi- 
davit) that he supposed there must be some 
mistake, and that Fanny Lloyd must have 
meant Mr. Edmeades, who was the part- 
ner of Mr. Mills, and who, having at the 
request of Lord Moira, waited on his Lord- 
ship, at his house, on the 20th of May, 
1806, (mind the dates) declared (as you 
will see by his affidavit) to his Lordship, 


, ifthe was the person meant by her, 
Was wholly false ; for, that he, at no time, 
had said that the Princess was pregnant, 
and that such a thought had never fora 


ing; but, it does NOT appear any 
ire THAT DECLARATION 








seems very reluctant to fx the blame of thi, 
omission upon any one. She says, «4 
“« know not whether it was Lord Moira, oy 
‘“« Mr. Lowlen, who should’ have commy. 
*‘nicated this circumstance to his Royal 
‘* Highness’ (who is stated td have laid 
the declarations before the King): ** but, 
** she adds, it all fairness, ft ought um. 
‘* questionably to have beén communicated 
‘* by some one.”’ And $0 it certainly should; 
for Fanny Lloyd’s was one of those impor. 
tant declarations, upon whieh confessed!y 
the inquity was founded. 

It is my businéssito ix your attention up- 
on great points, it being impossible for me, 
in my limited space, ‘to go over the whole of 
the case with you, and it being also quite 
unnecessary, seeing that the documents 
themselves are so full andsatisfactory. 

One of these great points is, the credibi- 
lity, which the Four Lords gave to the tvi- 
dence of Cole and Fanny Lloyd, and theeffect 
of that credibility. You will perceive, that 
the facts of pregnancy and delivery were % 
completely disproved, that their Lordships, 
in their REPORT to the King, declare, in 
the most explicit and the most forcible 
terms, that the charge was wholly false; 
that it was utterly destitute of foundation. 
But, they leave a sting in the dail of this 
Report, They say, that other particulars, 
respecting the conduct of her Royal High- 
ness, must ** necessarily give occasion tb 
VERY UNFAVOURABLE = INTER- 
PRETATIONS ;” and these particulars, 
they say, rest especially upon the evidence 
of Bidgood and Cole, Fanny Lloyd and 
Mrs. Lisle; “who,” say the Lords, 
“ Cannot, in our judgment, be suspected 
*¢ of an unfavourable bias, atid whose VE 
* RACITY, in this respect, we have seea 
“no ground to question.” 

As to Bidgood, you will see by the de 
fence and by his own declarations and de- 
wey whether he was likely to be un- 

er any unfavourable bias. Mrs. Lisles 
evidence amounts to little, and of that littl 
I shall feave you to judge with only this re 
mark: that, if married woman in the 
world were ‘to be liable te be ad 
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a single brother Broad-brim, who has net 
3 right to complain. 

Fanny Lloyd and Gole are two of the per- 
gons, whose veracity, inthis respect, it ap 
pears, the Four Lords saw no ground to 
quesiion. With regard to Fanny Lloyd, 
vou will bear in mind, that she. had posi- 
tively sworn to the most important fact 
about the pregnancy; and that Méssrs. 
Mills and Edmeades had sworn before these 
same Lords, that that fact was false. She 
swore on the 7th of June, 1506, that Mr: 
Mills told her the Princess was with child, 
er looked, as if she was with child, The 
two gentlemen {there appearing to be a mis- 
take as to which of the two it was) beth 
swear, on the 25th of the same month, 
that they never did and never could say any 
such thing to her; for that such a thought 


will perceive, the Four Lords, in their re- 
port to the King, say, that Fanny Lioyd is 
awitness, whose veracily, in this respect, 
they see no ground to question. Te be sure, 
they are h€re reporting upon the improprie- 
ties of conduct, and not upon the prégnan- 
cy, and they qualify- their epinion of the 
veracity of the witness, by the words, “* in 
this respect ;’ but, as her evidegce relative 
to the pregnancy as well as to the impro- 
prieties was all contained inthe same depo- 


sition, it was nt very easy toregard heras| 
a person of veracity in respect to the latter,| person 


aud net as a person of veracity im respect to 
the former. Therefore, it appears to me, 
that their Lordships must have given more 
credit to her oath than to the oath of Mr. 
Mills, or Mr. Edmeades, and, in that case, 
they would, of course, see. no ground to 
question her veracity. Be their view upon 
this point, however, what it might, you, 
having all the documents before. you, will 
form your own opinion as to Fanny Lioyd’s 
veracity, anid you will always bear inmind, 
that she was one of the four persors, whose 
evidence, the Four Lords say, ‘‘must ne- 
cessarily give occasion to very unfa 

tnlerpretations.”’ 


Mr. Cole was another of the four wit- 
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** Mary Wilson was swérn to secrecy, and 
** threatened to be turned away if she di- 
‘* vulged whal she had seen,”’. This; you 
will observe, was a most important fact; 
and these are the very words in which Gole 
stated it in his declaration, which deelara- 
tion was one of the papers on which the 
Inquiry was founded. Now, then, what 
says Fanny Lloyd to this fact? Whiy, as 
you will see, at the close of lier deposition, 
she swears, THAT SHE NEVER DID 
TELL COLE ANY SUCH THING, 
Which of these two witnesses spoke falsely, 
it is impossible for me to say, but that one 
of the two did speak falsely there can be no 
doubt ; indeed, the fact is certain, for the 
two witnesses flatly contradict each other. 
And yet, they are both, yes, both, nien- 
tioned as persons, whose veracily the Four 
Lords see no grounds to question. You 
will please to observe, that the qualification 
by the words, ‘ in this respect,’’ does not 
apply here, as in the former case; for, the 
faet here mentioned does not relate to the 
pregnancy, or the delivery, but mierély to 
the improprieties of conduct; so that the 
flat contradiction given by Fanny Lloyd to 
the declaration of Cole appears hot to have 
been, in the opinion of the Four Lords, suf- 
ficient ground to cause the veracity of either 
of them to be questioned as to the matter to 
which, it is clear, that their evidence re- 
lated. Against the opinion of four such 
s as Lord Erskine, Lord Elienborough,y 
Lord Grenville, and Lord Spencer, it ié 
not for me to set up mine; and, indeed, 
my only object is to draw your particular 
attention to the point, to induce you to read 
with care all the ducuments referred to, 
and then to leave you, as a sensible and im« 
partial man, far removed from the heated 
atmosphere of our politics and parties, vo 
form your own judgment ; always | 
in mind, however, that Cole and Fanny 
Lloyd were two out of the four persons; 
from whose evidence those pattieulats 
arose, which, as the Four Lords say; 
‘6 must necessarily give rise to very @n4 
‘6 favourable interpretations.” 

As the double Number of my 
Register contains nearly the whole of the 
Defence of Her Royal Highness, and as 
know you, who are a lover of truth and 


‘of | justice, will read the while of it, I will not 
y |trouble you with any further retiarks upon 


[the case, itself, being well assured, that 
[het hn seo ra 
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nocent of every charge preferred against’ 
her ; not only of every charge of criminality, 
but also of every charge of ‘indecency or 
impropriety or indiscretion of conduct ; and 
J am further assured, that you will agree 
with me, that there are comparatively very 
few married women, though living hap- 
pily with their husbands, whose’ conduct 
would bear ‘such a scrutiny as that which’ 
the conduct of this calumniated Lady has 
been compelled to undergo. Tried and re- 
tried and tried again and again; rummaged 
and sifted and bolted as it has been, through 
statements and declarations and depositions 
and minutes and debates and pamphlets 
and paragraphs, it comes out at last with- 
out any thing sticking to it, which the most 
modest and happy married woman in ‘the 
world might not own without a blush ; and, 
afier having carefully read and impartially 
weighed every word of these documents, : I 
most solemnly declare, that, if Ir hada 
daughter twenty years married, I should 
think myself a happy and a fortunate father, 
if as little could be said against her conduct 
as has been proved against the conduct of 
the Princess of Wales. 

You will naturally be anxious to know, 
whether any méasure, and what, has been 
adopted by the ministry, the parliament, 
or the people, in consequence of the dis- 
closure, which has now, fortunately for the 
cause of truth, taken place. By the mi- 
nistry no measure has, as yet, been adopted. 
Yn parliament there have been some move- 
ments, but, hitherto, without producing 
any measure of a decided character. “A 
motion has been brought forward by Mr. 
Whitbread for the prosecution of Sir John 
and Lady. Douglas for perjury; but was 
given up, upon its appearing, that they 
could not be so prosecuted, having given 
their oaths before persons, acting in a capa- 
cily which did not make it perjury for any 
one lo swear falsely before them. Of this, 
as you will perceive, the Princess complains 
in her defence, And, surely, it was very 
hard for her to have her conduct tried, to 
have evidence touching her honour and her 
life, taken down before a tribunal, whose 
competence did not extend far enough to 


allow of false swearers being prosecuted for: 


jury. This should have been thought 
of before the warrant was issued; for; it 
Seems to me, that the hardness of the case 
is without a Hel. If the oaths had 

a taken be 
. magistrates, a prosecution for per- 
jury might have followed; and, it is hare 
greatly lamented, that this most i 
circumstance was: not-atfended to in time; 
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more especially ‘ds the Report and the 
Depositions must necessarily find their way 
to the knowledge of so many persons. |; 
was impossible, that, when so many 
persons were examined, the purport of 
the accusations: should remain a secret, 
Indeed it was very well known; and it 
is also very well known, that it gave 
rise to very serious doubts’ and unfavour- 
able impressions. Was it not, then, very 
hard upon the accused party, that the ac- 
cusation should have been received and re- 
cordéd, ‘and reported upon by’ a tribunal, 
whose ‘incompetence on her side was such 
as not to constittite’ perjury any thing thar 
might be sworn falsely against her? Such, 
however, now‘appears to have been the 
fact; and upon*that fact I shall not, for! 
am sure it is quite unnecessary, Offer you 
any further observation of mine, being 
convinced that you will want no one to as- 
sist you in’ forming a corréct opinion with 
respect to’ it. Bie nadin 

Sir John Douglas, however, has pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Commons, 
on behalf of himself and-of Charlotte, his 
wife, praying: the House to put thent ina 
situation’ to re-swear all that they have 
before sworn. That the’ prayer of this 
petition could not be granted, they knew 
very well. However, as the petition was 
upon the Table of the House, Mr. Cocs- 
RANE Jounstone, ’ one. of the members, 
upon the ‘ground, that, while it so lay, 
without any opinion of the House pro 
nounced upon it, it seemed to receive some 
degree of countenance from the House, 
moved, on ‘the 24th instant,‘ the following 
resolution: ‘* That the petition of Sir John 
** Douglas,‘ in® behalf of himself and of 
** Charlotte his wife, is regarded by this 
** House as an ‘audacious effort; to giv’, 
sin the eyes of ‘the nation, the colour of 
‘truth to falsehoods’ before sworn '9, 
‘¢ during-the prosecution ofa foul and de- 
‘testable attempt against the p 
* happiness, the honour and life of Het 
** Royal Highness the Princess of ‘Wales. 
This motion, upon the ground of there 
being no documents. regularly: before the 
‘House, whereon to such a resolu- 
tion, was got: rid by .a motion to ad- 
Journ; but, during the. debate ‘that took 
‘place, it was avowed on ‘all hands, th# 
the opinion which the resolution express! 
‘was perfectly just... Nota single man w* 
fovedin thn Bleue to attempt to justilys 
to excuse, or to.palliate the conduct ler 
petitioners; and, therefore, . the effect 
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came as it would have been if the motion 
had been carried by’an unanimous vote of 
the House. ‘ 

The ‘public feeling, which was before 
strong on the side of the injured Princess, 
has now received the sanction of the con- 
yiclion Of her perfect innocence; and, 
which is well worthy of remark, this con- 
viction has been produced, in general, by the 
reading of the Lvidence only; for, there is 
not, up to this hour, one person out of fifty 
thousand in the-kingdom, who has read the 
Defence, contained in the letter of the 2d of 
Oct., the greater part of which IT now pub- 
lish inthis Double Number. What, then, 
must be the feelings.of the people, when time 
and circumstances shall have enabled them 
to read and well reflect on that Defence 
and the Affidavits in support of it ? 

Another thing worthy of remark, is, 
that those news-papers, which, upon the 
appearance of Her Royal Highness’s Letter 
to the Prince, and upon that of the‘ far- 
better letter: which she addressed to .the 
Speaker of the! House of Commons ; those 
news-papers, which called her a misguided 
woman, an unfortunate woman, a rash 
woman, who taunted her with the evidence 
of Cole, Bidgood, and Fanny Lloyd, and 
who wocageall her with a new Inquiry; 
those same news-papers, ceiving the 
universal cry excited by their, baseness, 
accompanied with a disclosure of all the 
dark machinations of her vindictive ene- 
mies, have, all of a sudden, turned round, 
and, while they have become her panyge- 
ists, have.fallen, in the most violent 
manner, upon Sir Jolin and Lady Douglas ; 
just as if the conduct of these persons were 
not now what it always had been known 
tobe! You. will be shocked to hear of 
such a perversion of that noble instrument, 
the Press; but, my friend, you must be 
here, and be acquainted with ‘the means 
made use of .to move that instrument; you 
must see the working of the secret wheels, 

fore you cawhave a sufficient horror of the 
Cause of soapparently unaccountable aneffect. 

For my own part, I confess, that, with- 
out any motive whatever to bias my judg- 
ment, Jy for a: while, - for several 
years, thought the ‘Princess guilty to some 
considerable exlent, The wy balacins of 
4 Commission to inquire into her conduct 
Was sufficient to produce that i ion 
™m Iny mind ; “and this, added to the tales 
and anecdotes which were circulated with 

ignorance of 
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doubt, that, though acquitted upon all 
capital points, she was still an immoral 
woman; an opinion, too, which I will 
fairly avow, was neither removed nor 
shaken by her public reception at court and 
her restoration to apartments in one of the 
Royal Palaces; acts which, without being 
over-suspicious, I might, and indeed, I 
did, ascribe to mere prudence, which must 
have dictated to the whole of the Royal 
Family to use all the means in their power 
to cause a veil to be drawn for ever over 
the whole transaction. I was, moreover, 
influenced in the forming’ of this opinion 
by the total silence of the Princess herself; 
for, one must have actual experience of 
forbearance and magnanimity like hers, 
before one can possibly believe in their ex- 
istence. If I viewed the matter in this 
light, how must others, with less oppor- 
tunity of getting at the truth, have viewed 
it? ‘Certaitily in a light less advantageous 
to the Princess, who, ‘it appears to me, 
must have had very faithless advisers ; or, 
she could not, for so long a time, have 
remained silent. . 

- The fact which first led me to suppose, that’ I 
had formed a wrong opinion apon this point, ¥ 
was informed of about eighteen months ago. | It 


was this; that a certain Noble Earl, well known 
to be much attached to the Prince, had expend- 


ed, through the hands of a gentleman, some hun- 
dreds of in purchasing up a 


stray oy 
THE BOOK. What could this be /or/ "What 
could be the motive? From that time I began 
to think, that the Princess was not 80 very 
guilty; and, when, soon afterwards, Mr, Per- 
ceval, who was well known to have been the © 
author of the Book; when he, who was now 

become the prime Minister of the Prince, and- 
who had been chosen to that office to the ex. 

clusion of the Prince's old friends; when, in 

open parliament, be explicitly declared, the Prin- 

cess to be perfectly imnocent of all the charges 

that had been preferred against her, I could no 

longer doubt of her pertect in.ocence; and, 

from that hour, as the pages of my Register will 

‘show, I did all in my little power to inculcate 

the same opinion on my readers. 

When the Prince was addressed by the Cit 
-of London upon his being constituted Regent, 
thought that the Princess ought to have been 
addressed too. I think so still; and, if she had, 
at that time, been placed in a situation to hold a 
court, THE BOOK would stiil, in aij 
probability, have slept in quiet. The want of 
wisdom in the advisers of the Prince and the 


} sense and of the Princess have combined 


to order it otherwise ; and, I should be a very 
tordy rite if I.were now to affeet to be sorry 
or it. The disclosure will do great good ia 
ways, while to the nation at large, and 
umniated Pr it is ia 
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THE BOOK. 
(Continued from paye 416.) 
—— 
sach petsons as they think fit: and to report fo 


Majesty the result of their Examination. 
by referring to the written Declarations, it ap- 
pears that they contain allegations against me, 
amounting to the charge of High Treason, and 
also Otter matters, which, if understood to be 
as they seem to have been acted and reported 
upon, by the Commissioners, not as evidence 
confirmatory (as they are expressed to be in 
their title) of the principal clarze, bat as distinct 
aiid substantive subjects of examination, Cau- 
not, as | am advised, be represented as in law, 
amounting to crimes. How most of the De- 
clarations referred to were collected, by whom, 
at whose solicitation, under what sazction, 
ani before what persons, magistrates, or others, 

Were made, doesnot appear. By the title, 
indeed, which all the written Declarations, 
except Sir John and Lady Douglas's bear, viz, 
« they had been taken for the purpose 
of coufirming Lady Dougla:’s Statement,” it 

be collected that they had been made by 
her, or, at least, by Sir Jehn Douglas's pro- 
eurement. And the concluding passage of one 
6f them, I mean the fourth declaration of W. 
Cole, strengthens this opinion, as it represents 
Sir John Douglas, aceompaniéd. by his Solicitor 
Mr. Lowten, to have gone down 43 far as Chel- 
tenham for the cxamimation of two of the wit- 
messes whose declarations are there stated. I 
am, however, at a loss to know, at this mo 
ment, whom I am to consider, or whom # coul 
legally fix, as my false accuser. From the cite 
cumstance last mentioned, it might be inferred, 
that Sir Joho and Lady 
is.that accuser. t in -her 
writteo Declaration, so far from representing 
thé information which she then gives, as mov- 
ing voluutarily from herself, expressly states 
t she gives it under the, direct command 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
ihe papers leave me without information, 
m whora any communication to the Prince 
originated, which induced him to give such 
commands.————-Upon the question, bow far 
the advice is agreeable to law, under which it 
was recommended to yous Majesty to issue. this 
Warrant or Commission, not countersigned, nor 
ander Seal, and wiahont any of your Majesty's 
advisers, therefore, being, on the face of it, re- 
ible for its issuing, I am not competent to 
mine. And undoubtedly, considering that 
the two high legai anthorities, the Lord cel- 
jor, and the Lord Chief Jastice of the King’s 
Bench, consented to act ander it, it is with the 


myself te express any suspicion of its itlegality. 
But if it Br, oem ener to und rota i 
open er, consistently with law 
sear Uidiovgy should fave: open edeioel, $0.00" 
mand, by this or issi 
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can be any quéstion upon the fegality of su 
} Warrant or Commission, the — hardsis ~ 
with which ithas opérated apoit me, the extrem» the 
prejudice which it has done to my character, and I 
to which such @ proceeding rhust ever expose A het 
the person whe is the object of it, obliges me, Ye 
till I am fully eonvinced of: its legality, to for. l¢ 
bear from acknowledging its authority; and 
with all humility and deference to your Majesty, aa 
to protest against it, and against all the proceed, the 
ings under it, ——If this, indeed, were matter of or ( 
mere form, I should be ashamed to urge it, But inta 
the actual hardships and prejudice which I have fore 
suffered! by this proceeding are miost Obvious; to i 
for, upon the principal charge against me, the kno 
Commissioners have most satisfactorily, and or 
“ without the least hesitation,” for such is their joris 
expression, reported their opinion of its false. phe 
hood. Sit John ani Lady Douglas, therefore, fron 
who have sworn to its truth, bave been guilly of subj 
the plainest falsehood ; yet upon the supposition tive 
of the illegality of this Commission their false. hard 
hood must, as I am informed, go unpunished, jum 
Upon that snpposition, the want of lepal autho: once 
ity in thee Commissioners to inquire and te ad- ous | 
inister an cath, will render it impossible to give proc 
to this falsehood the character of perjury. But form 
this is by no means the cireumstance which I feel ing ( 
the most severély. Beyond ‘thé vindicating of mitt 
my own character, and the consideration of pro | 
viding for my fature security, I can assure your 
Majesty, that the punishnient of Sir John and 
i y Dourias would afford me no satisfaction, 
is not, therefore, with regard to that part of 
the charge whith is negatived, but with respect 
to those which are sanctioned by the Report, accu: 
those, which, net aiming at my life, exhaust them there 
selves upon my character, and which the Comm* proce 
sionefs have, in some measure, sanctioned bj laws 
theit Report, that I haVe the greatest reason bje 
complain. Had the Report sanctioned the prit- 
cipal charge, constituting a known legal crimt, 
my innocence would have emboldened me, at al migh 
risques (and to mire no person has éver been ex- as ha 









_ posed from the malice and falsehood of a¢cuser’) 
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Majesty well knows), 1 can liave nd appeal ; 
as the charges constitute no crimes, 
‘they cannot be the subjects, of any jegal trial. 
can call for no trial. { can, therefore, 
have no appeal; 1 ¢an lock for no acquittal. 
Yet this opinion, or this judguient, from which 
I can have no appeal, has been pronounced 
against me mere et gurte investigation. 
— This hardship, Sire, I am told to ascribe to 
the nature of the proceeding under this Warrant 
or Commission ; for had the a oneme entered 
into before your Majesty's Pri mncil, or be- 
trates, authori 7 law as such, 

to inquire into ‘the existence of treason, the 
known course of ing before that Council, 
or such magistrates, the known extent of their 
jorisdiction over crimes, and uot over the pro- 
ieties of behaviour, Would have preserved me 
from the possibility of having matters made the 
subjects of in,uiry, which in law no substan- 
tive criminal character, and from the = ype 
hardship of having my reputation injured by Ca- 
lamuy altogettier unfounded, but rendered at 
once more safe to my énemies, and more injari- 
ous to me, by being uttered in the conrse of a 
proceeding assuming the grave semblance of legal 
form. And itis by the nature of this proceed- 
ing (which could alone have countenanced or ad- 
mitted of this licentious latitade of inquiry into 
the proprieties of behaviour in private life, with 
which no contt, no magistrate, no public law has 
avy authority to interfere), that I have been de- 
prived of the benefit of that entire and unquali- 
fied acquittal and discharge from this accusation, 
to which the utter and proved falsehood of the 
accusation itselfso justly entitled me.——I trust, 


fore any 


therefore, that your Majesty will see, that if this 
roceedig i cae ene to which, by ees 

laws of your Majesty’s kingdom, 1 ought to 
ject, that it i i cold formal ¢ ction whieh | 


leads me to protest against it.——i am ready to. 
acknowledge, Sire, froin the consequences which 
might arise to the public from such misconduct 
E wshave been falsely imputed to me, that my ho- 
nour and virtue are of more importance to the 
State than thosé of other women, ‘That my Con- 
duct, therefore, may be fitly subjected, when ne- | 
tessary, to a séverer scrutiny, But it cannot 
follow, because y chan 
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other proceedings may be had t me (dedir- 
able as it may have been thought that the Ingtti 
should have been of the naturé which has, in th 
mstance, obtained), your Majesty would be gras 
ciously pleased to require to be advised, whethet 
my guilt, if I were guilty, conld not be as 
tually discovered and punished, ahd tny hotivur 
and innocence, if innocent, be more effecttiahy 
secured and established by other more known 
and regular modes of proceeding..—Having, 
therefore, Sire, upon these grave reasons, ven. 
tured to aubmit, I trust without offence, these 
considerations upon the nature of the Commis 
sion and the proceedings under it, I #ill now 
proceed to observe upon the Report and the ex 
aminations ; and, with your Majesty's permission 
I will go through the whole matter, in that cou 
which has been observed by the Report itself, 
and which an examination of the important mat- 
ters that it contaits, in the order in which it 
states them, will naturally suggest.——-"The Re- 
port, after referring to the Commission or War- 
rant under which their Lordships were actin 
after stating that they had proceeded to exam 
the several witnesses’, whose dépositions th 
annexed to their report, proceéds to state th 
effect of the written declarations, Which thé 
Commissioners considered as the essential fotm- 
dation of the whole proceeding. “ That th 
were statements which had been laid before H 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, respecting 
the conduct of Her Royal Highness the Princess; 
that these statements not only imputed to Her 
Royal Highness great impropriety and indecen 
of behaviour, bat expressly asserted, partly 
the ground of certain alleged declarations froth 
the Princess's own mouth, and partly on the | 
sonal observation of the informants, thé follow- 
ing most importént facts, viz, that Her Royel 
Highness had been t in the year 1802, th 
consequence. of an illicit intercotrse, and that 
she had in the sanie year been secretly delivered 
of a mate eliild, which child had ever since that 
period been brought np by Her Royal Highness 
im her own hétise, and ander her immediate in- 
spection. Tiiése allegations thus made, had, a 
the Commissioners foun, béen followed by de- 
clarations fromm other persdits, who had not, im- 
deed, spoken to the ~5 oho facts of the p 
mancy or delivery of her Royal Hiyimess, 
had related other particulars, in themselves ex- 
tremely suspicious, and still More so, when com 
nected with the assertions alréady mentioned, 
The Report then states, that, in tiie painful sita- 
ation in which His Royal Highness was 
ed the otily course which could, in eae . 
ment, with propriety be followed, when infor 
tions such as thése limi been thus co al- 
leged wnt particularly detailed, and bad in 
degree been stipporitd by collateral evidenet 
to points Of the tame attire 
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His Royal Highness was properly advised (for ; upon His Royal Highness as his cliild. Nay, tie, 
your Majesty will undoubtedly conclude, that, | were to believe, that I had stated, and that Lag 
upon a subject of this importance, His Royal | Douglas had believed the statement to be try 
ighness could not but have acted by the advice | that I had in fact attempted to suckle it, and opiy 
of others), in referring this complaint to your | gave up that part of my plan, because it inad, 
ty, for the purpose of its undergoing the | me nervous, and was too much for my health, 
investigation which has followed, And ungues- | And, after all this, they were then to believe, tate 
tionably, if the charge referred to in this Report, | that having made Lady Donglas, thus unnecess. mate 
as made by Sir John and Lady Douglas, had been | rily, the confidant, of this most important ay; figh 
presented under circumstances in which any rea- | dangerous secret ; having thus put my character Deol t 
souable degree of credit could be given to them, | and my life in her hands, I sought: an oceasioy, ing, 
or even if they had not been presented in such a | wantonly, and without provocation, from the Estate: 
mauner as to impeach the credit of the inform- | mere fickleness and wilfulness of :my.own. mind, nd § 
ers, aud to bear internal evidence of their own | to quarrel with her, to insult her openly and vio. alar 
increditility, I showld be the, last persow who | lently in my own house, to endeavour to ruin he oust 
would be disposed to dispute the wisdom of the | reputation; to expose ber in infamous aad inde. forte 
advice which led to make them the subject. of | cent drawings enclosed in letters to her hasband, shen 
the gravest and most avxious ingury. And your | The letters, indeed, are represented to have bee, roc 
Majesty, acting upon a mere abstract of the de- | anonymous, but, though anonymous, they are nd | 
clavations, which was all that, by the recital of | stated to have been written with my own hand, lish 
the warrant, appears to have, been laid before | so undisguised in peamanship and style, that ‘han 
your Majesty, undoubtedly coald not but direct | every one who had the least acquaintance with ser r 
an inguiry concerning my conduct, For though | either, could not fail to discover them, and (as if nust 
I have.not been furnished with that abstract, yet | it were through fear, lest .it- should not be suff. posin 
I must presume that it deseribed the criminatery | ciently plain from whom they came) that I bad posin 
contents of these declarations, much iu the same | sealed them with a seal, which I had. shorily be. my ¢ 
manuer as they are statedin the Report. And | fore used on an occasion of writing to her hus. nd fi 
the criminatory parts of these deciarations, if| band, All this they were to believe upon the nfam 
viewed without reference to those traces of ma- | declaration of a person, who, -with all that loyal: sked 
lice and resentment with which the declarations | ty and attachment which she expresses to your eelarat 
of Sir John and Lady Dongias abound; if ab- | Majesty and His Royal Highness the. Prince d pon 
Stracted from all these circumstances, whichshew | Waies, with all her obligation to the whole Royal t wa: 
the extreme improbability of the. story, the | Family (to whom she expresses herself to be cect 
Jength of time which my accuser had kept my | bound by ties of respectfal. regard and _attaci- valt 
alleged guilt concealed, the contradictions ob- | ment, which nothing can ever break), with al omn 
servable in the. declarations of the other wit- | her dread of the mischievous consequences nctal 
nesses, all which, I submit to your Majesty, are | the country which might arise from the disputed econ 
to an extent to cast the greatest discredit upon | succession to the crown, on the pretensions oi a hey 
the trath of these .declarations ;—abstracted, I | illegitimate child of mine, nevertheless cout pate 
say, from these circumstances, the criminatory | nued, after this supposed avowal_ of, my infany nce | 
parts of them were unquestionably such as to | and my crime, after my supposed acknowled he til 
save placed your Majesty under the necessity of | ment of the birth of this child, which was to 0¢- masse 
directing some inquiry concerning them. But | casion all this mischief, to preserve, for near 4 becar 
that those, who had the opportunity of reading | twelvemonth, her intimacy. and apparent frievé- ight 
the long and malevolent narration of Sir John | ship with me, Nay, for two years more, det ight 
and Lady Douglas, should not have hesitated be- | that intimacy had ceased, after that friendship leare 
fore they gave any credit to it, is matter of the | had been broken off, by my alleged misbehaviow ere 
greatest astonishment to me, The improbabi- | to her, continued still faithfal to my secret, 04 nd ‘ 
Jity of the story would of itself, I should, have | never disclosed it till (as her declaration states |!) de ve 
imagined (unless they believed me to be as in- | “The Princess of Wales recommenced a frest l th 
sane as Lady Douglas insinuates), have been suf- | “ torrent of outrage against Sir John; and Su Mect 
ficient to have staggered the belief of auy unpre- | “ John discovered that sbe was attempting mis i 
jadiced mind: for, to believe that story, they | “ undermine his and Lady Douglas's characte. ‘alari 
were to begin with believing, that a person guilty | ' Those, then, who had the opportanity.of st oval 
of so foul a crime, so highly penal, so fatal to ing the whole of this Narrative, havieg had thei ith 
her honour, her station, and her life, should gra- jealousy awakened by these circumstances 10 the sts 
tuitously and uselessly have confessed it. . Such improbability of the story, and to the discredil Olver 
a person, under the necessity of concealing her | of the informer, when they came to obser" ave 
preguancy, might have been indispensably oblig- ici ; i ent 
to e her secret with those, to whom she 
was to look for assistance in concealing its conse- 
quences. But Lady 
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olouring at least in this representation, which 
Haast have proved much more against the dispo- 
ition and character of the informers, and the 
quality of their information, than against the 
person who was the object of their charge. But 
pen, in addition to all this, the Declaration 
tates, that T had, with respect to my unfortu- 
ate and calamitous separation from fis Royal 
Mighness, stated that I had acknowledged niy- 
elf to have been the aggressor, from the begin- 
ing, and myself .alone ; and when it further 
tates, that if any other woman had so played 
snd sported with her husband’s comfort and po- 
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false as they are malicious, could never have 
proved crime in me, however manifestly they 
might display the malice of my accasers, 

Must it not, then, ‘have occurred to any ond, 
wlio had seen the whole of this Narrative, ‘ifthe 
motive of my accusers was, as they represeit it, 
merely that of good patriots, of attached and 
loyal subjects, bond, in execation of a painful 
duty, imposed npon them by His Royal High. 
ness the Prince of Wales, to disclose, in detail, 
all the facts whicli could establish my guilt, that 
these ciremnsiances never would have made a 
part of their detail? But on the other hand, if 





alarity, she would have been turned out of his 
house, or left alone in it, and have deservedly | 
forfeited her place in society; and further still, | 
shen, alleging that I had once been desirons of | 
rocuring a separation from His Royal Highness, | 
nd had pressed former Chancellors to accom- | 
plish this purpose, it flippantly adds, that “ The) 
‘hancellor may now perhaps be able to grant | 
er request.” The malicious object of the whole 
must sarely have been most obvious. For sup- | 
posing these facts to have been all trae ; sup- | 
bosing this infamous and libellous description of | 
ny character had been nothing but a correct 
d faithful representation of my vices and my 
nfamy, would it not have been natural to have 
sked why they were introduced iuto this De- 
aration? What. effect could they have had 
pon the charge of crime, and of adultery, which 
was intended to establish? If it was only, in 
xecution of a painful duty; which a sense of 
byalty to your Majesty, and obedience to the 
ommands of the Prince of Wales at length re- 
tantly drew from them, why all this malicious 
ompaniment? “ His Royal Highness” indeed 
hey say, “desired that they would communi 
ate the whole circumstances of their acquaint- 
ince with me, from the day they first spoke with 
he till the present time ; a full detail of all that 
assed during our acquaintance,” and “ how they 
ecame known to me, it appearing to His Royal 
Highness, from the representation of his Royal | 
Highness the Duke of Sabeée that His Majesty’s | 
tarest interests, and those of this country, | 
tre very deeply interested in the question,” | 
nd “that he particularly commanded them to’) 
very circumstantial in their detail respecting | 





' 


| they might kuow relative to the child that e. 


Mected to adopt.”———But from tlie whole of 
"is it is sufficiently apparent, that the parti- 
ularity of this detail was required, by His 
‘oval Highness, in respect of matters connected 
ith that question, in which the dearest inte- 
‘is of your Majesty and this country were iu- 
Wed; and not of circumstances which could 
ave no bearing on those interests. “If it had 
“en therefore trae, as I most ee protest 
aversation, s0 far fo ge 
, so t all sensé of decency, 
yalty, and grititade, ai to have expressed’ 
self with ‘that disrespect of your Majes 
uch is imputed to me ;—If I oF best what 





their object was to tradace me ;--if, falsely at- 
tribating to His Royal Highness, sentiments 
which could belong to no generous bosom, but 
measuring his nature by their-own, they thought, 
vainly and wickedly, to ingratiate themselves 
with him, by being the instruments of accom. 
plishing my ruin ;—if aiming at depriving me of 
my rank and station, or of driving me from this 
country, they determined to bring forward a 
charge of treason against me, which, though 
they knew in their consciences it was false, yet 
‘they might hope would serve at least as a cover, 
and a pretence, for such an imputation upon my 
character, as, rendering my life intolerable in 
this country, might drive me to seek a refuge ia 
another ; if, the better to effectuate this purpose, 
they had represented all my misfortunes as my 
faults, and my fauits alone, drawn an odious and 
disgusting picture of me, to extinguish every 
sentiment of pity and compassion, which, in the 
generosity, not only of your Majesty’s royal 
bosom, and’ of the members of your Reyal 
Family, but of all the inhabitants of your king. 
dom, miglit, arise to: commiserate the unfortu- 
nate situation of a stranger, persecuted under a 
charge originating in their malice ;—if, for this, 
they flung out, shat I had justly forfeited. my 
station in society, and that a separation from .m 


‘husband was, what I myself had once wishe 


and what the Chancellor might now perhaps 
procure fur me ;—or, if, in short, their object 
was to obtain my condemnation by prejudice, 
inflamed by falsehood, which never could be ob- 
tained by justice informed by truth, then the 
whole texture of the declaration is consistent, 
and it is well contrived and executed for its pur- 
But it-is strange, that its ose should 

ve escaped the detection of intelligent and 
impartial minds.’ There was enough at least to 
have made them pause before they gave such a 
degree of credit to informations of this descrip- 
tion, as to have made them the foundations of so 
important and decisive a step, as that of advis- 


ing them to be laid before your Majesty.——-And, 
i 


eed, such seems to have been the effect which 
this declaration at first produced. Because if it 


‘had been believed, the only thing to have been 


done (according to the judgment of the Com- 
miotiower) would have hse to have laid it im- 
mediately before vour Mujesty, to whom, upon 
every principle of duty, the communication was 
due. But the declaration was made on the 3d 
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were taken indeed ‘ for 
so described, this 
to them in the an- 
have’ been furnish- 


, of the circum 
eanive, ang they 
| of two persons, who appear 
to ome baged oe » family of Sir John 
and : several servants 
own; they are filled with the hearsay details 
of other servants’ declarations. And one of 
them, W. Cole, seems to have been examined 
over and oyer again. No less than four ef his 
examinations are given, and some of these evi- 
dently refer to other examinations of his, which 
are not given at all. 
’ These, I submit to your Majesty, are rendered 
from this marked circumstance, particularly un- 
deserving of credit; because, in the only instance 
in which the hearsay statement, related to one 
servant, was followed by the examination of the 
other, who was stated to have made it, (I mean 
an instance in which Cole relates what he had 
heard said by F. Lioyd) F, Lioyd docs not ap- 
ear to have said any such thing, or even to 
ve heard what she is by him related to haye 
said, and she relates the that she really. did 
hear, stripped of all the particulars with which 
Cale had coloured it, and which alone made it 


ascribed to me by Lady 
ed.out, avd a clue is » by 
it would have been as easy t 
ascertained, that that child was no child of mine, 


Cif indeed it ever had been seriously, believed to |. 


«ve Ae 


se) and to haye praved whose child it was, 
hefove the appointment of the Commissioners, 

it had been found to be afterwards,——$p 
fee, therefore, from concurring with the Com- 
missiovers iv ving the advice, under which 
is had acted, I conceive it to 
haye been at least cruel and inconsiderate, to 
have advised the transmission of such a 
to your 
means which private inquiry could have 
- privateiingnisg. 60 afforded 


tle 


sible suspicion, ypon 


» til they had exhausted iis 





t 


trangmigsion of it to your Maj who 
formally in possession of 3 could pee ful'e 
subject it to some inquiry.) Ihave dwelt, pe. 
haps, ata tedious length, in disputing the pie 
pniety of the Commissioners’ jy nt, in thy 
approving the course which was pursued. An 
loaking to the event, and all the CIFCUMStauess 
connected with jt, perhaps I have reasop 1 
rejoice that the Inquiry has taken place, Jy 
if three years’ concealment of My supposed 
crime conte not smpease ae credit of my a, 
cusers, three times that period might perha 
thought to have left that credit atl he 
And, had the false charge been delayed ij 
death had taken away the real parents of ty 
child, which Lady Donglas charges to be mine. 
if time had deprived me of t 
and attendan able so faly 
to disprove alleged preg. 
ancy, | know not where I have found tie 
means of disproving facts and charges, so fae 
k4 sp confidently, and positively sworn to, » 
ose to which Lady Donglas has attested — 
Following, as_I proposed, the course taken is 
the Report, I next come to that part of it, » 
unquestionably I must recur with tie 
greatest ee because it is that pat, 
§0 completely ae me of every pa 
© two material charge 
of pregnancy and child-birth—The Com 
missioners state in their Report, that thy 
hegan by oxapaaing “on oath the two p 
Sir . aba a ¥ 
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which ‘gtate that it was proved 
i Sead ohh dodhes teen te 


the of Sophia Austin, and brought to 
o be hoes the month of November following, 
— Neither should we,” they add, “ be more 
« warranted in expressing any doubt respecting 
“the alleged pregnancy of the Princess, as 
«stated in the ae ae Geclarations ; a fact so 
“fully contradicted, and by so many witnesses, 
‘to whom, if true, it must, in various, ways, 
“have been known, that we cannot think it en- 
tiled to the smallest credit.” Then, after 
stating that they have annexed the depositions 
from which they haye collected these opinions, 
they add—* We humbly offer to your Majesty 
“our clear and unanimous judgment upon them, 
formed on full deliberation, and noun 
without hesitation, on the result of the whole 
# Inquiry.” These two most important facts, 
therefore, which are charged against me, being 
so fully, and satisfactorily, disposed of, by the 
naninous and clear judgment of the Commis- 
ioners ; being so fully and completely disproved 
| ba Tae weiss ane ag ane cok 
lected, ight, perhaps, in your Majesty’s 
judgment, appear well justified, f passing them 
without any observation of mine.--But 
gh the observations which I shall make shall 
be very few, yet I cannot forbear just dwelling 
pou this part of the case, for a few minutes ; 
because, if I do not mueh deceive myself, upon 
prery prineiple, which, can gover the human 
ind, in the investigation of the truth of apy 
e, the fate of this part of the accusation 
bust have deeisi 


: acquaint- 
with, and that 
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een. Of England ;” apd. he s: 
ry you don’t deserve,” and I seemed angry 
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nion.of my p cy, to convey a most 
contrary to 5 which J conld by bility 
have intended to convey, but which it was ne- 
Ccessary that he should nnpute to me, to give the 
better colour. to this false accusation.——As to 
oa Johy Douglas, PATE when he swears to 
appearances of my. pregnancy, he possi 
might a mistaken, Not that mistake wil 
excuse or dimivish the guilt of so scandalous a 
falsehood upon oath. But for Lady Douglas 
there cannot be even such an excuse. Indep 
dent of all those extravagant confessions which 
she falsely Fepareente me to have made, she 
states, upon her own observation and know. 
ledge, that I was pregnant in the year 190g. 
Now, in the habits of intercourse and intimacy, 
with which | certainly did live with her, at that 


ced | time, she could not be mistaken as to that fact. 


It is impossible, therefore, that in swearing 
itively to that fact, which is so positively 
disproved, <i eam fail to appear to your Ma- 
jesty_ to be wilfully and deliberately forswora. 
——-As to the conversations which she asserts to 
have passed between us, I am well aware, 
that those, who prefer her word to mine, will 
not he satisfied to disbelieve her upon, my bare 
epial; nor, perhaps, upon the umprobability 
and extravagance of the supposed conversations 
themselyes. But as. to the facts of p y 
and delivery, which are proved to be falow, ia 
the words of the report, * by $0 many witnesses, 
“ to whom, if true, they must in various ways 
have been known,” no. persan living cap dopht 
that the crime of adultery and treason, as 
oved by those facts, has been attempted to he 
fixed upon me, by. the deliberate and wilful 
falsehocd of this my most forward accuser. And 
ny 
regnapcy and delivery are all Six John and 
Lady Douglas's ntion, I should imagine that 
never @x- 


tare 4 my ¢a@n aio of die whic 
sted, my cqnie 

; ; m OF ving ck 
eet nee cre brn il hcl be be- 


child which : 
lieved upon the, credit. of her testi 
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, facts. They then proceed to state—~ That they 


‘facts thus appearing, it is not for them to de- 
cide, these they it to your Majesty's wis- 
dom. we tee hee yobs to be their to 
report on this part of the Inquiry, as dis 

as on the former facts; that econ 
the facts of and de are, in their 
minds aisfuctorly deproved, so’ on the other 
hand they think, fiat the circumstances ip which 
tary now Pefer these stated ie have 


447) 
disposed of, are, as I have already observed, | 
variously described by the Commissioners ; 3, 
“ matters of great impropriety and 
“ behaviver;” as “other part 
“ selves extremely suspicious, and still more so, | 
“when connected with the assertions already 
“* mentioned ;* and as “ points of the same n2- 
“tore, though goiug to 2 mach fess extent.” 
But they do net becume the subject of parnce- 
lar attention im the Report, til after the Com- 
missioners bad concinded that part of it, in | 
which they give so decmive an opinion agamst 
the truth of the upon the two material 


capnot close their report there,” mach as they | 
ceald wish it ; that besides the allegations of the 
pregvancy and delivery of the Princess, those 
deciarations on the whole of which your Ma- 
jesty had required their Inquiry and Report, 
contam ether particulars respecting the conduct of 
Her Royal Hizkness, such as must, especially con- 
Sdermy ier exal’ed rank and stafion, recessarily 
give occasion to very unfavourable imterpretations. 
That from variegs depositions and proofs an- 
nexed to their Report, particulariy from the exa- 
mination of Robert Bidgoad, W. Calc, F. Lioyd, | 
and Mrs. Lisic, several strong circumstances of this | 
dexription, have been positively sworn to by 

~ wae — ws the yudrment of the 
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of delivery which 
e completely negatived and disposed 
Sat as containing substantive matters of charge 
im itself.--That they consider it indeed as re- 
lating to points “of the same nature, bat going 
“to a much less extent,” not therefore as cop- 
stituting actual crime, but as j 
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indecency of just foeudations whieh it affords 
ticulars in them-| the complaimt.——Your Majesty will ako, | 






3 


no further upon your Majesty at 


present, tian 
pout oat, m passing this part of 


the Reporr. ; 
me for maki 


wW 
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persmaded, not fail to remark the strange ,). 
seurity and reserve, the mysterious darinos, 
with which the Report Gere expresses itr; 
and every cme must feel how this aggravate tic 
severity and cruelty of the censure, by rende:. 
ing it impossible distinctly and specifically 1 
meet it. The Commissioners State indeed tig 
some things are proved agamst me, which ma: 
be credited ull they shall receive a decisive em. 
tradiction, bat what those thimgs are ther & 
not state. They are “ particulars and circum 
“stances which, especially considerinz my o. 
“ alted rank, must give occasion to the most m. 
“ favourable interpretations. They are seven 
“stroug circomstances of this deseriptin,’ 
“ they are, if trae, justly deserving of most « 
“ rious consideration,” and they “ miust be cm 
“ dited till decidedly contradicted.” But wit 
are these circamstances? What are these deed 
without a name? Was there ever a charge ® 
framed? Wasever any one pat to answer ay 
charge, and decidedly to contradict #, «ad 
mit to have it credited agaist him, wiuci 
conceived in such terms without the meas « 
aseerta ning what these things are, except & 
conjecture may enable me to surmise, to wal 
parts of the examinations of the foar witnesses 
whem they particulariy 
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f then me, as it were, recorded imthis Report. [I shail | im other respects? Is it meant to be insinuated 
port, the rhecefure, at whatever hazard, proceed to | that they saw reason to question their veracity, 
F making sabmit to your Majesty, im whose justice I have | not in respect of an untsvourabdle bias, but of a 
iso, Tam the most satisfactory re » My auswer and | bias im my fivour? I cammot impute to them 
Anse 4h. my observategs upou this part of the case.—— | such an insineation, because [ am satisfied that 
dctinen {od bere, Sie-, > *eamact forbear again pre | the Commissioners woul? never have intended 
es itseli suming to state to your Majesty, that it is Mot} to insinuate apy thing so directly contrary to 
rates ths z littie hard, tat the Coummissioners (who state | the truth.——The witnesses speeiticallv pointed 
v render. m the beginnimg of their Report, that certain | out, as thus particularly deserving of credit, are 
fealle ty parteulars, in themselves, extremely suspicious, W. Cole, R. Bidgood, F. Lioyd, and Mrs. 
eed tha were, in the jadgment which they had formed | Lisle. With respect to Mrs. Lisle, E trust your 
bic) must upon them, before they entered mto the parti- } Majesty will permit me to make my observations 
ive cou. cuiars of the Inquiry, rendered still more sas- |} upou ber examination, as distinctly and separate- 
they @ cic.eus from beimg connected with the assertion | ty, as I possibly can, from the others. Because, 
. ras of preguancy and delivery) should have made {as [ever had, and have now, as much as ever, 
, my & go observation upon the degree im which that | the most perfect respect for Mrs. Lisle, | woald 
mest u- suspicien mast be propertionabiy abated, when | aveid the possibility of having it imagined that 
re several those assertions of y and delivery, have | such observations, as I shal! be under the abso- 
seriptivon, been completely falsaed and disproved ; that | inte necessity of making, upon the other wit- 
> mast se they should make no remark upon the fact, that | uesses, could be imteuded, in amy degree, to 
st be cre ul the witnegses (with the exception of Mrs. | be applied to her. With respect to Cole, 
But wast Lisle), on whom they spectfically rely, were | Bidgoed, and Lloyd, they have all lived in their 
nese deed every ene of them, breaght forward by the | piaces for a long time; they had lived with His 
Chine ® principal informers, for the purpese of support- | Royal Highness the Prince of Wales before he 
oswe BT mg the false statement of Lady Douglas; that married, and were appointed by him to situa- 
it. or sab they are the witmesses therefore ef persons, | tions about me; Cole and Lioyd immediately 
which Wa whom, after the complete falsifieation of their upon my marriage, and Bidgood very sbertly 
meas « charge, | am justified in deseribiag as comspi- | atterwards. I know not whether from this cir- 
except 8 raters who have been detected in supporting | cumstance they may consider themselves as not 
, to wit thear conspiracy by their owe perury. And | owing that undivided duty and regard to me, 
jtmesses os surely where a conspiracy, te fix a charge which servants of my own appeintment might 


ke upon 
an individaal, has been plaiuly detected, the | posstbly have felt; bat if I knew nothing mere 
witnesses of those who have been so detected | of them than that they had consented to be vo- 
a that conspiracy,—-witnesses that are brought | luntarily examined, for the purpose of suppert- 


ensures 
and wile lwrward to support this false charge,—-cannot | ing the statement of Lady PDouglas on a charge 
Majestt 5 stand otherwise than eousiderably afiected im | so deeply affecting my honour, witneut commn- 
deaiy Cu their credit, by their counexion with those whe | nicatimg to me the fact of such examination, 
yg Capt ar: detected mm thal conspiracy. But instead ef | your Majesty woald not, I am sare, be sur- 
4 referrat pomting eut this cireumstanee, as calling, at | prised, to find, that [ saw, im that circanrstance 
bia, Os cast tor some degree ef caution and reserve, m | alone, sufficient to raise sewe suspicions of an 
pearsay, & considering the testimeny of these wi 'anfaveurable bias. Bat when | find Cole, par- 


ibe Report em the contrary, helds them up as | ticulariy, submitting to this secret and voluntary 
Werthy of particular credit, as witnesses, who, | ¢xamination against me, ne less than four times, 
w the judgment of the Comatissioners, caneot | and when I found, daring the pendency of this 
be suspected ef uufaveurable bims; whese ve-| Inqniry before the Commissioners, that one of 
racity, im that respect, they have seen mo ground | them, R. Bidzood, was so far connected, and in 
tw question; and whe must be credited till they | league, with Sir John and Lady Douglas, as to 










— it receive some decided coatradictien.——Now, | have communication with the latter, I thought I 

eciied, mt Swe, I feel the fullest confidence that I shall saw the prodf of such decided hostility and con- 

fajesty vi prove to your Majesty's most perfect satisfac- | federacy against me, that I felt obliged fo order 

at it is Uoe, that all of these witnesses (of course I still | the discontinuance of his attepdance at my house 

oe exclude Mrs. Lisle) are under the influence, and | till further orders, Of the real bias of their 

or ane i ealibit the symgptoms of the most unfavourable | minds, however, with respect to me, your 

add, a bias —that their veracity is in every respect to | Majesty will be better able to judge from the 

7 ie om be duabted ;—and that t y cannot, by any can- consideration of their evidence.——The impuita- 

ve; bat and attentive mind, be deemed worthy of tions which I collect te be comsidered as cast 
mation 6¢ 
gitated. Aa 







‘this part of the Report. Tam indeed a little | tain Manby, and 
TY a eee are net meant to be extended to Lord Hood, 
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. which I have cited from the Report.| Mr. Chester, and Captain Moore.———With 
The wi in the j i Maj therefore, I will 
une oe Witnesses in the jadgment of the Commis- |} your Majesty's Laeareeree ow oe ns 
mi > - 
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-——W. Coie says, “ that Sir Sidney Smith first 
yisited at Montague House in 1802; that he 
observed that the Princess was too familiar with 
Sir Sidney Smith. Onc day, he thinks in Fe- 
bruary, he (Cole) carried into the Blue Room 
to the Princess some sandwiches which she had 
ordered, and wes surprised to see that Sir Sidney 
was there. He must have come in from the 
Park. If he had been let in from Blackheath 
he must have passed through the room in which 
he (Cole) was waiting. When he had left the 
sandwiches, he returned, after ‘some time, into 
the room, and Sir Sidney Smith was sitting very 
close to the Princess on the sofa; he (Cole) 
looked at Her Royal Highness, she caught his 
eye, and saw that he noticed the manner in 
which they were sitting together, they appeared 
both a little confused.” R. Bidgood says also, 
in his deposition on the 6th of June, (for he was’ 
examined twice) “ that it was early in 1802 that 
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friends, Sir John and Lady Douglas, in », 
neighbourhood on Blackheath, gave the palin 
tanity of his increasing his acquaintance wij) 
me.——It happened also that about this time | 
fitted up, as your Majesty may have observed 
one of the rooms in my house after the fashion of 
a Turkish tent. Sir Sidney furnished me wis) 
a pattern for it, in a drawing of a tent of 
Murat Bey, which he had brought over wit) 
him from Egypt. And he taught me how ty 
draw Egyptian Arabesques, which were nece:. 
sary for the ornaments of the ceiling; this may 
have occasioned, while that room was fitting up, 
several visits, ‘and possibly some, though I do 
not recollect them, as early in the morning as 
Mr. Bidgood mentions. I believe also that it 
has happened more than once, that, walking 
with my ladies in the Park, we have met Sir 
Sidney Smith, and that he has come in, with us, 
through the gate from the Park. My ladies 





he first observed Sir Sidney Smith come to Mon- 
tague House, 


may have gone up to take off their cloaks, or to 


He used to stay very late at | dress, and have left me alone with him: and, at 


night; he had seen him early m the morning | some one of these times, it may very possibly 


there ; about ten or eleven o'clock, He was at 


Sir John Dougias’s, and was in the habit as well | 


have happened that Mr. Cole and Mr. Bidgood 
may have seen him, when he has not cowe 


as Sir John and Lady Douglas of dining or through the waiting room, nor been let in by 


having luncheon, or snpping there every day. 
He saw Sir Sidney Smith one day in 1802 in 


| any of the footmen, But I solemnly deelare to 
_ your Majesty that I have not the least idea or 


the Blne Room, about 14 o’cleck in the morn- | belief that he ever had a key of the gate into 


ing, which was full two hours before they ex- 
pected ever to see company. He asked the 


servants why they did not let him know that Sir | 


Sidney Smith was there ; the footmen told him 
that they had let no person in. There was a 
rivate door to the Park, by which he might 
ave come in if he had a key to it, and have 
got into the Blue Room without any of the 
servants perceiving him. And iu his second de- 
position taken on the 5d of July, he says he lived 
at Montague House when Sir Sidney came, 
Her (the Princess's) manner with him appeared 
very familiar; she appeared very attentive to 
him, but he did not suspect any thing further. 
Mrs, ao mee: that the Princess at one time 
a red to like Sir John and Lady Douglas. 
<<} have seen Sir Siduey Smith sha very late 
in the evening, but not alone with the Princess. 
I have no reason to suspect he bad a key of the 
Park gate ; 1 never heard of any body being 
found wandering about at Blackheath.”-——— Fan- 
ny Lioyd does not mention Sir Sidney Smith in 
her deposition.——Upon the whole of this evi- 
dence then, which is the whole that respects Sir 
Sidney Smith, in any of these depositions (ex- 
cept some particular passages in Cole’s evidence 
which are so important as to require very parti- 
cular and distinct statement) | would request 
your Majesty to understand that, with respect to 
the fact of Sir Sidney Smith’s visiting frequently at 
Montague House, both with Sir John and Lad 
Douglas, and without them ; with respect. to his 
being frequeutly there, at luncheon, dinner, and 
supper; and staying with the rest of the com- 
y till twelve, one o’clock, or even sometimes 
er, if these are some of the facts which must 
‘give occasion to unfavourable interpretations, 
“dintel@ hay ans Git, Whiee’ never oes 
a y are ich I never can 
contradict for are 


trast it will my 
admit that Sir Sidney Smith’s conversation, his 


2 


the Park, or that he ever entered in or passed 
out, at that gate, except in company with my- 
self and my ladies. As for the circumstanceof 
my permitting him to be in the room alone with 
me ; if suffering a man to be so alone is evidence 
of guilt, from whence the Commissioners can 
draw any unfavourable inference, I must leave 
them to draw it. For I cannot deny that it las 
happened, and pened frequently ; not only 
with Sir Sidney Smith, bat with many, many 
others ; gentlemen who have visited me ; trades- 
meu who have come to receive my orders; 
| masters whom I have had to imstract me, it 
painting, in music, in English, &¢. that 1 have 
received them without any one being by. 
short, I trust Iam not confessing a crime, fot 
unquestionably it is a truth, that i never had an 
idea that there was any thing: wrong, or objec 
tionable, in thus seeing men, in the morning, 
and I confidently beiieve your Majesty will see 
nothing in it, from which any guilt can be i 
ferred. I feel certain that there is nothing 
moral in the thing itself; and I have always 
derstood, that it was perfectly customary 
usual for ladies of the first rank, and the first 
character, in the country, to receive the visil 
of ina morning, though they might be 
themselves alone at the time. But, if, 0 oo 
opinions and fashions of this country, tle 
should be more impropriety ascribed to it, tha! 
what it ever entered into my mind to conce!¥® 
I hope your Majesty, and every candid min, 
will make allowance for the different noto™ 
which my foreign education and foreig® habits 
may have given me.——But whatever characte! 
may belong to this practice, it is not a practité 
which commenced after m ea ae, ee < 
ee While fare, and ? BE my ith OF 
country, was accustomed, 
knowledge of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Wales, and without his ever having hinted to 2° 
the slightest disapprobation, to receive ls 
from various masters, for | 
improvement ; I was atte 
ly, from twelve o'clock till five 
~—Mr. Atwood for music, Mr, 
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Served us 
his opinion, 0 
of the evidence, by saying that I was too familiar 
with Sir Sidney Smith; but as I trust Iam not 
yet so far d 
cided by the opinion of Mr. Cole, I shall not 
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Mr. Tourfronelli for painting, Mr. 


| daughter. 
_ down stairs, and read to me, during the time when 
' I drew or painted, but my Lord Cholmondely in- 
formed me that this could not be. 
quested that I might have one of my bed-cham- 
- ber women to live constantly at Carleton House, 
' that I might have her at call whenever I wanted 
' her; but I was answered that it was not cus- 
tomary, that the attendants of the Royal Family 
should live with them in town; so that request 
could not be complied with. But, independent 
of this, I never conceived that it was offensive to 
the fashions and manners of the country to receive 
gentlemen who might call upon me in a morning, 
whether I had or had not any one with me ; and 
it never occurred to me to think that there was 
either impropriety or indecorum in it, at that 
| time, nor in continuing the practice at Montague 
House. But this has been confined to morning 
visits, in no private apartments in my house, but 
in my drawing-room, where my ladies have at all 
times free access, and as they usually take their 
lancheon with me, except when they are engaged 
with visitors or pursuits of their own, it could 
but rarely occur that I could be left with any 
gentleman alone for any length of time, unless 
there were something, in the known and avowed 
business, which might occasion his waiting upon 
me, that would fully account for the circum- 
stance.——I_ trust your Majesty will excuse the 
length at which Ehave dwelt upon this topic. I 
perceived, from the examinations, that it had 
been much inquired after, and E felt it necessary 
to represent it in its true light. And the candour 
of your Majesty’s mind will, I am confident, 
suggest that those who are the least conscious of 
mtending guilt, are the least suspicious of having 
t imputed to them; and therefore that they do 
not think it necessary to guard themselves at 
every turn with witnesses to prove their inno- 
cence, fancying their character to be safe as long 
3s their conduct is innocent, and that guilt: will 
not be imputed to them from actions quite indif- 
ferent.—The deposition, however, of Mr. 
Cole, is not confined to my 
Sidney Smith ; the circumstances in which he ob- 
together he 


' ‘Tutoye for imitating marble, Mr. Elwes for the 
harp. I saw them all. alone ; und indeed, if I 
were to see them at all, I could do no otherwise 

© than see them alone. 

sub-governess to my daughter, lived, certainly, 
under the same roof with me, but she could not 
be spared from her duty and attendance on my 


Miss Garth, who was then 


I desired her sometimes to come 


He in 


I then re- 


alone with Sir 
icularizes, and statés 
uces, indeed, the whole 

as to have my character de- 
3 He then pro- 
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sandwiches to have been brought in, or any other 
act to have been done, which must have brought 
myself under the notice of my servants, while I 
continued in a situation which I thought impro- 
per and wished to conceal. Any of the circum- 
Stances of this visit, to which this part of the de- 

sition refers, my memory does not enable me 


}im the least degree to particularize and recal. 


Mr. Cole may have seen me sitting on the same 
sofa with Sir Sidney Smith; nay, I have no 
doubt be must have seen me, over and over 
again, not only with Sir Sidney Smith, but with 
other gentlemen, sitting upon the same sofa; 
and I trast your Majesty will feel it the hardest 
thing imaginable, that I should be called upon to 
account whet corner of a sofa Isat upon four 
years ago, and how close Sir Sidney Smith was 
sitting to me, I can only solemnly aver to your 
Majesty, that my conscience supplies me with 
the fallest means of confidently assuring you, 
that I never permitted Sir Sidney Smith to sit 
on any sofa with me in any manner, which, in 
my own judgment, was in the slightest degree of- 
fensive to the strictest propriety and decorum, 
In the judgment of many persons, perhaps, a 
Princess of Wales should at no time forget the 
elevation of her rank, or descend in any degree 
to the familiarities and intimacies of private life. 
Under any circumstances, this would be a hard 
condition to be annexed to her situation. Under 
the circumstances in which it has been my mis- 
fortune to have lost the necessary support to the 
dignity and station of a Princess of Wales, to 
have assumed and maintained av unbending dig- 
nity would have been impossible, and if possible, 
could hardiy have been expected from me.—— 
After these observations, Sire, I must now re- 
quest your Majesty’s attention to those writtep 
declarations which are mentioned in the Report, 
and which I shall never be able sufficiently to 
thank you: Majesty for having condescended, in 
compliance with my earnest request, to order to 
be transmitted to me. From observations upon 
those declarations themselves, as well as upon 
comparing them with the depositions made be- 
fore the Commissioners, your Majesty will sce 
the strongest reason for discrediting the testimony 
of W. Cole, as well as others of these witnesses, 
whose credit stands, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, so unimpeachable. They supply im- 
portant observations, even with respect to that 
part of Mr. Cole’s evidence which I am now 
considering, though in no degree e in im- 
portance to those which I shali afterwards have 
occasion to notice.——Your Majesty will please 
to observe, that there are no less than four differ- 
ent examinations, or declarations, of Mr. Cole, 


They are dated on the 11th, 14th, and 30th of Ja- ~ 


nuary, aud on the 23rd of Febroary. In these 
four different declarations, he twice mentions the 
circumstance of finding Sir Sidney Smith and 
niyself on the sofa, and he mentions it not only 
in a different manver at each of those times, but 
at both of them in a manner which ma 
differs from his deposition before the 


| sioners. In his declaration ou the 11th of Ja. 


naary, hesay , that he found us in so familier 
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he thought it improper ‘that a single gentleman 
should be sitting quite close to a married lady on 
the sofa’; and from that situation, and former ob- 
servations, he thought the thing improper. In 
this second account, therefore, your Majesty 
perceives he was obliged to bring in his former 
observation to help out the statement, in order 
‘to account for his having been so shocked with 
what he saw, as to express his alarm hy “ start- 
ing back.” But unfortunately he accounts for if, 
as it seems to me at least, by the very circum- 
‘stance which would have induced him to have 
been less surprised, and consequently less startled 
by what he saw ; for had his former observations 
been such as he insinuates, he would have been 
prepared the more to expect, and the less to be 
surprised at, what he pretends to have seen. 
But your Majesty will observe, that in his depo- 
sition before the Commissioners (recollecting, 
yerhaps, how awkwardly he had accounted for 
his starting in his former declaration), he drops 
his starting altogether. Instead of looking at 
the geutleman only, he looked at us both, that 
I caught his eye, aud saw.that he noticed the 
manner in which we were sitting, and instead of 
his own starting, or any description of the man- 
ner in which he exhibited his own feelings, we 
are represented as both appearing a little confused, 
Our confusion is a circumstance, which, during 
his four declarations, which he made before the 
appoiutment of the Commissioners, it never once 
occurred to him to recollect. And now he does 
recollect it, we appeared, he says, “a little 
confused.”—A little coniused !—The Princess of 
Wales detected in a situation such as to shock 
and alarm her servant, and so detected as to be 
sensible of her detection, and so conscious of 
the impropriety of the situation as to exhibit 
symptoms of confusion; would not ber confusion 
have been extreme? would it have been so little 
as to have slipped the memory of the witness 
who observed it, during his first. four declara- 
tions, and dt last to be recalled. to his recollec- 
tion in such a manner as to be represented in 
the faint and feeble way in which he here de- 
ascribes it? What weight your Majesty will 
ascribe to these difierences in the accounts given 
by this witness I cannot pretend to say., But I 
um ready to confess that, probably, if there was 








nothing stronger of the same kind to be ob- 


served, in other. parts of his testimony, .the in- 


ference which would be drawn from them, would | 


depend very much upon the opinion previously 
entertained of the witness, .To me, who know 


many parts of his testimony to be. absolutely | 


false, and all the colouring given to it to be 


wholly from his own wicked and malicious in- 


vention, it appears plain, that these differences 
in his representations, are the unsteady, awkward 
shuffiés ad prevarications of falsehood. . To 


those, if there are any such, who from precon- | 


ceived prejudices in his favour, or from 
re cifeumstances, think that. his vernaiy b 
reconciling them ma 
fore I have left Mr. 
Majesty will find that they will have much more 
to account for, 


sioners goes on thus :—‘ A short time before 
“up in a great 


te thee : 
«was ota thief” 


I did not give any alarm, 
Whea I read this passage, 
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———Mr, Cole’s examination before the Commis-. 
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Sire, I could hardly believe my eyes; when | 
found such a fact left in this dark state, without 
any further explanation, or without a trace jp 
the examination of any attempt to get-it farther 
explained. How he got this impression on his 
mind that this was not a-thief? Whom he be. 
lieved it to be? What part of the house he say 
him enter? If the drawing-room, or any part 
which I usually occupy, who was there at the 
time? Whether I was there? Whether alone, 
or with my Ladies? or with. other company? 
Whether he told any body of the circumstance 
at the time? or how long after? Whom he 
told? Whether any inquiries were made in 
consequence? These, and a_ thousand other 
questions, with a view to: have penetrated into 
the mystery of this strange story, and to have 
tried the credit of this witness, wauld, I should 
have thought, have occurred. to any one ; but 
certainly must have occurred to persons 50 ex- 
perienced, and so able in the examination of 
facts, and the trying of the credit of witnesses, 
as the two learned Lords. unquestionably are, 
whom your Majesty took care to have introduced 
into this commission. They never. could have 
permitted these unexplained, and unsifted, hints 
and insinuations to have had the weight and effect 
of proof.— But, unfortunately for me, the duties, 
probably, of their respective situations type 
their attendance on the examination of this, and 
on the first examination of another most import. 
ant witness, Mr. Robert ugg espe r surel 
your Majesty will permit me here, without 

fence, to complain, that it is nota little hard, 
that, when your Majesty bad shewn your anxiety 
to have legal accuracy, and legal experience 
assist on this examination, the two most import 
ant witnesses, in whose examinations there 
more matter for unfavourable interpretation, 


than in all the rest put her, should have 
been examined without the benefit of this acci 
racy, and this experience. And I am the better 


ustified in making this observation, if what has 
cen suggested to me is.correct; that, if it shall 
not be allowed that the power of administeung 
an oath ‘under this warrant or commission s 
questionable, yet it can hardly be doubted, that 
it is most questionable whether, according 1 
the terms ov meaning of the, warrant or commis 
sion, as it constitutes no guorum, Lord Spencer 
and Lord Grenville could adminiater an oath, of 
act in the absence of the other Lords; -and if 
they could not, Mr. Cole’s falsehood must be 
out of the reach of punishment;———Returamg 
then from this digression, will your Majesty 
pernut.me to ask, whether I _am. to,understand 
this fact respecting the man in a great coat, t 
be one of those which must necessarily give 0 
casion to the most unfavourable interpretatio®, 
which must be credited till decidedly contr 
dicted? and which, if, true, deserve the most 
serious consideration? The unfavourable mtet- 
occasion, doudt- 
less are, that this man was_ either Sir Sidocy 
Smith, or some other paramour, who was adnit: 
me into my house in disguise at. midnight, 
for. the accomplishment of my wicked and adal- 
gar angag | And is it possible that yor 
Majesty, 

believe this 


it for the first time, years aft event 
took place; and who aac ge hg 
ture of his honesty ai to. a masiets 
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whom le has served so long; that he, whose nerves 
‘are of so moral a frame, that he starts at seeing 
a single man sitting at mid-day, in an open draw- 
ing-room, on ‘the same sofa, with a married 
woman, permnitted this disguised midnight adul- 
terer, to approach his master’s bed, without 
i taking any notice, without making any alarm, 
without offering any interruption. And why? 
because (as he expressly states) he did not believe 
him to be a thief: and because (as he plainly in- 
sinuates) he did believe him to be an adulterer., 
' «But what makes the manner in which the Com- 
missioners suffered this fact to remain so unex- 
;plained the more extraordinary, is this; Mr, 
Cole had in his original declaration of the 11th 
of January, which was before the Commis- 
sioners, stated “ that one night, about twelve 
o'clock, he saw a person wrapped up in a great 
coat, go across the Park into the gate at the 
Green house, and he verily believes it was Sir 
Sidney Smith.” In his declaration then, (when 
the was not upon oath) he ventures to state, 
“ that he verily believes it was Sir Sidney 
| Smith.” When he is upon his oath, in his depo- 
sitions before the Commissioners, all that he 
ventures to swear is, “ that he gave no alarm, 
because the Sn Se age upon his mind was, that 
it was not a thief??” And the difference is most 
‘important. ‘ The impression upon his mind 
was, that it was not a thief!!” I believe him, 
and the impression upon my mind too is, that 
he knew it was not a thief—That he knew who 
it was—and ‘that he knew it was no other than 
my watchmgn. What incident it is that ‘he al- 
‘Indes to, I cannot pretend to know. But this 
I know, that if it refers to any man with whose 
proceedings I have the least acquaintance or 
privity, it must have been my watchman; who, 
if he executes my orders, nightly, and often 
in the night, goes his rounds, both inside and 
‘outside 









most minds, an inference that I was not pre- 
paring the way of planning facilities for secret 
midnight assignations, has, in my conscience, I 
believe, (if there is one word of trath in any 
part of this ‘story, ‘and the whole of it is 











Suggested the ‘idea, to this honest, trusty man, 
this witness, “ who cannot be suspected of any 
unfavourable bias,” * whose veracity in thai re- 
pect the Commissioners saw no ground to ques- 
ton,” and “ who must be credited till he re- 
ceived decided contradiction,” suggested, I say, 
the idea of the datk and vile insinuation con- 
‘ained in this part of his testimony.— Whether 
T am right or’ wrong, liowever, in this. conjec- 
ture, this appears to be evident, that his ex- 

mination is so left, that supposing an indict- 

ent for perjury or false.swearing, would lie 
against any witness, examined by the Commis- 
Moners, “and osing this examination ha‘ 
been taken before the whole four.—If Mr. Cole 
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) he had taken of the improper situation of Sir 
Sidney Smith with me upon the sofa. To this 
I can oppose little more than nity own asser: 
tions, as my motives ean only be known to my- 
self.—But Mr. Cole was a very disagreeable 
servant to me; he was aman, who, as [ always 
conceived, had been educated above his station. 
He talked French, and was’ a musician, playing 
well on the violin.—By these qualifications he 
got admitted occasionally, into better company, 
and this probably led to that forward and ob- 
trusive conduct, which I thought extremely of. 
fensive and impertinent in a servant. I had 
long been extremely displeased with him; [ 
had discovered, that when | went out he would 
come into my drawing-room, and play on my 
harpsichord, or sit there reading my books ;— 
and, in short, there was a forwardness, which 
would have led to my absolutely discharging 
him a long time before, if I*had not made a 
sort of rule to myself, to forbear, as long as 
possible, from removing any servant who had 
been placed abont me by his Royal High- 
ness.— Before Mr. Cole lived with the Prince, 
he had lived with the Duke of Devonshire, 
and I had reason to believe that he carried 
to Devonshire House all the observations he 
could make at mine. For these various rea- 
sons, just. before the Duke of Kent was about 
to go out of the kingdom, I requested his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, who had 
been good enough to take the trouble of ar- 
ranging many particulars in my _ establish- 
ment, to make the arrangement with respect 
to Mr. Cole; which was to leave him in town 
to wait upon me only when I went to Carleton 
House, and not to come to Montague House ex- 
cept when specially required. This arrangement 
it seems, offended him. It certainly deprive 





pout: my house. And this circumstance, | 
which I should think would rather afford, to | 


not pure invention) affordéd the handle, and | 





him of some perquisites. which he had when 
living at Blackheath ; but, upon the whole, as it 
left him so much more of his time at his own dis- 
posal, I should not have thought it had been 
much to his prejudice. It seems, however, that 
he did not like it; and I must leave this part of 
the case with this one observation more —That 
your Majesty, I trust, will hardly believe that 
if Mr. Cole liad, by any accident, discovered any 
improper conduct of mine towards Sir Sydney 
Smith, or any one else, the way which I should 
have taken to suppress his information, to close 
his mouth, woald have been by immediately 
adopting an arrangement in my family with re- 
to him, which was either prejudicial or dis- 
agreeable to him ; or that the way to remove him 
from the opportunity and the temptation of be- 
traying my secret, whether through levity or de- 
sigii, in the quarter where it would be most fatal 
te me that it should be knowa, was, by making 
an arrangement which, while all his resentment 
and anger were fresh and warm about bim, would 
oe him frequently, nay, almost daily, at 
‘arleton House ; would place him precisely at 
that place from whence, unquestionably, it must 
have been my interest to have kept him as far re- 
moved as pgssible.——There is little woes 2 
in the examinations of the other witnesses whi 


‘js material for me to observe upon, as far as re- 


the case, It from 
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later than my company or the ladies—for, what 
Mr. ee Aon with respect to his being 
alone with me in an evening, can only meau, and 
is only reconcilable with all the rest of the evi- 
dence on this part of the case, by its being un- 
derstood to mean alone, in respect of other com- 
pany, but not alone in the absence of my ladies. 
The deposition, indeed, of my servant, 8. Ro- 
berts, is thus far material upon that point, that 
jit exhibits Mr. Cole, not less than three years 
ago, endeavouring to collect evidence upon these 
points to my prejudice. For your Majesty will 
find that he says, “I recollect Mr. Cole once 
“ asked me, I think three years ago, whether 
“ there were any favourites in the family. I re- 
“ member saying, that Captain Manby and Sir 
«“ Sydney Smith were frequently at Blackheath, 
“ and dined there oftener than other persons,” 
He then proceeds—“ I never knew Sir Sydney 
“ Smith stay later than the ladies: I cannot ex- 
‘actly say at what time he went; but I never 
“ remember his staying alone with the Princess.” 
——-As to what is contained in the written decla- 
rations of Mr. and Mrs. Lampert, the old ser- 
yants of Sir John and Lady Douglas (as from 
some circumstance or other respecting, I con- 
eeive, either their credit or supposed import- 
ance), the Commissioners have not thought pro- 
to examine them upon their oaths, I do not 
smagine your Biapenty would expect that I should 
take any notice of . And as to what is de- 
posed by my Lady Douglas, if your Majesty will 
observe the gross and horrid indecencies with 
which she ushers in, and states my confessions to 
her of my asserted criminal intercourse with Sir 
Sydney Smith, your Majesty, I am confident, 
will not be surprised that I do not descend to 
any particular observations on her deposition.— 
One, and one only observation will. | make, 
which, however, could not have escaped your 
Majesty, if I had omitted it.—That your Ma- 
jesty will have an excellent portraiture of the 
true female delicacy and purity of my Lady 
Douglas's mind and character, when you will ob- 
serve that she seems wholly insensible to what a 
sink of infamy she degrades herself by her testi- 
mony against me. It is not only that it. appears, 
from her statement, that she was contented to 
live in familiarity and apparent friendship with 
me, after the confession which I made of my 
adultery jm by the indulgence and liberality, as 
it is called, of modern manners, the company of 
adultresses has ceased to reflect that discredit 
wpon the characters of other women who admit 
them to their society, which the best interests of 
female virtue may Sap require); but she was 
eontented to live in familiarity with a woman, 
who, if Lady Douglas's evidence of me is true, 
was a most low, vulgar, and profligate disgrace 
to her sex. The grossness of whose ideas and 
conversation would add infamy to the lowest, 
most vulgar, and most infamous prostitute. It 
is not, however, upon this circamstance that I 
vest assured no reliance can be placed on Lad 
Douglas's testimony ; but after what. is pooved, 
with regard to her evidence respecting my preg- 
naney and delivery in 1802, I am certain that any 
vations upon her testimony, or her veracity 
taust be flung away.— Your Majesty has there- 
fore now before you the state of the against 
me as far as it respects Sir Sidney Smith: and 
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of frequent visiting on terms of great intima 
as I have said before, they cannot be contradict, 
ed at all. How inferences and unfavourable jp, 
terpretations are to be decidedly contradicted, | 
wish the Commissioners had been so good a8 to 
explain. I know of no possible way but by tie 
declarations of myself and Sir Sydney Smith, 
Yet, we being the supposed guilty parties, oy; 
denial, probably, will be thought of no grea 
weight. As to my own, however, I tender it tg 
your Majesty, in the most solemn manner, an 
if I knew what fact it was that I ought to cop. 
tradict, to clear my innocence, I would preeisely 
address myself to that fact, as I am confident wy 
conscience would enable me to do to any from 
which a criminal or an unbecoming inference 
could be drawn, Iam sure, however, your Ma. 
jesty will feel for the humiliated and degraded 
situation, to which this report has reduced you 
Daughter-in-law, the Princess of Wales; whea 
you see her reduced to the necessity of either 
risking the danger that the most unfavourable ip. 
terpretations should be credited; or else, of 
— as I am now degraded to the neces 
sity of stating, that not only no adulterous, or 
criminal, but no indecent or improper intercourse 
whatever ever subsisted between Sir Sydney 
Smith and myself, or any thing which I should 
have objected that all the would should have 
seen, I say, degraded to the necessity of stating 
it, for your Majesty must feel that g woman) 
character is degraded when it is put pon her te 
make such statement, at the peril of the,con 
trary beiug credited unless she decidedly cov 
tradicts it. Sir Sydney Smith’s absence from 
the country prevents my calling upon him to at 
test the truth; but, I trust, when your Mijesty 
shall find, as. you will find, that my declaration 
to a similar effect, with respect to the other ge 
tlemen referred to in this Report, is confirmed 
by their denial, that your Majesty will think 
that ina case, where nothing but my own word 
can be adduced, my own word alone may be op 
posed to whatever little remains of credit or 
weight may, after all the above observations, bt 
supposed yet to belong to Mr. Cole, to his infer. 
ences, his insinuations, or his facts, Not, 
deed, that I have yet finished my observatiow 
on Mr. Cole’s credit ; but I must reserve the te 
mainder till I consider his evidence with respect 
to Mr. Lawrence ; and till I have occasion 
comment upon the testimony of Fanny Lioyd, 
Then, indeed, I shall be under the. necessity 
exhibiting to your Majesty these witnesses, Fant 
Lloyd and Mr. Cole (both of whom are rept 
sented as so unbiassed and so credible) in tht, 
decisive, and irreconcilable contradiction “ 
each other. 

_ The next person with whom my improper * 
timacy is insinuated, is, Mr, Lawrence, 




























































inter.——The principal witness on this chars? @ 


is also Mr. Cole ; Mr. R, Bidgood says nothing 
about him; Fanny Lloyd says nothing 4 
him ; and all that Mrs. Lisle says is perfectly "4 


tradict it. “That she remembers my sitting 
Mr. Lawrence for picture at Blackbeat’ 
and in London ; that she has left me at his ov 
in town with him, but she thinks Mrs. Fitz 
was with us; and that she thinks J sat 0 
with him at Blackheath.” But Mr. Cole 

of Mr, Lawrence in a manner that calls for p* 
ticular observation. He says, “ Mr. Lawren® 
the painter, used to go to Montague — 
about the latter end of 1003, when he 





_and I am neither able nor feel interested to ©” mag 
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‘nting the Princess, and he has élept in. the 
ee one or three nights together. 1 have of- 
ten seen him alone with the Princess at eleven or 


} twelve o'clock at night. He has been there as 
‘late as one and two o’cloek in the morning. 


One night I saw him with the Princess in the Blue 


room, after the ladies had retired. Some time a/- 


terwards, when I supposed he had gone to his room, 


| 1 went to see that all was safe, and I found the 


Blue room door locked, and heard a whispering in 
it; and I went away.” Here, again, your Ma- 
jesty observes, that Mr. Cole deals his deadliest 
blows against my character by insinuation. And 
here, again, his insinuation is left unsifted and 
unexplained. I here understand him to insinuate 


' that, though he supposed Mr. Lawrenee to have 


gone to his room, he was still where he had said 


| he last left him; and that the locked door pre- 


yented him from seeing me and Mr. Lawrence 
alone together, whose whispering, however, he 
notwithstanding overheard.—Before, Sire, I come 
to my own explanation of the fact of Mr. Law- 
rence’s sleeping at Montague House, I must again 
refer to Mr. Cole’s original declarations. I must 
again examine Mr. Cole against Mr. Cole: which 
I cannot help lamenting it does not seem to have 


occurred to others to have done ; as 1 am per- 


suaded, if it had, his prevarications and his 
falsehood could never have escaped them. ‘They 
would then have been able to have traced, as 
your Majesty will now do, through my observa- 
tions, by what degrees he hardened himself up to 
the infamy (for I can use no other expression) of 
stating this fact, by which he means to insinuate 


' that he heard me and Mr. Lawrence, locked up 
in this Blue room, whispering together, and 


alone. FE am sorry to be obliged to drag your 
Majesty through so long a detail; but I am con- 


| fident your Majesty’s goodness, and love of jus- 


tice, will excuse it, as it is essential to the vindi- 
cation of my character, as well as to the illustra- 
tion of Mr. Cole’s.x———-Mr. Cole’s examination, 
as contained in his first written declaration of 
the 11th of January, has nothing of this. I mean 
not to say that it has nothing concerning Mr, 
Lawrence, for it has much, which is calculated 
to occasion unfavourable interpretations, and 
given with a view to that object. But that cir- 
cumstance, as I submit to your Majesty, in- 
creases the weight of my observation. Had 
there been nothing in his first declaration about 
Mr. Lawrence at all, it might have been ima- 
gined that, perhaps, Mr. Lawrence escaped his 
recollection altogether; or, that his declaration 
had been solely directed to other persons; but, 
a it does contain observations respecting Mr. 
Lawrence, but nothing of a locked door or the 
Whispering within it ;—how he happened at that 
time not to recollect, or, if he recollected, not 
to mention, so very striking and remarkable a 
Circumstance is not, I should imagine, very sa- 
tsfactorily to be explained. His statement in 
that first declaration stands thus:—“ In 1801, 
_ Lawrence, the painter, was at Montague 
. House, for four or five days at a time, painting 
. the Princess’s picture. That he was frequently 
;, alone late in the night with the Princess, and 

much suspicion was entertained of him.” Mr. 
Cole's next declaration, at least, the next which 
‘ppears among the written Geclarations, was 
taken on the idth of January ; it does not men- 
ton Mr. Lawrence’s name, but it has this pas- 
sage—“ When Mr. Cole found the draWing-room, 
Which led te the staircase to the Princess's apart- 
meuts, locked (which your. Majesty knows is the 





same which the witnesses call the Blue room) he 
does not know whether any person was with her; 
but it appeared odd to him, as he had formed 
some suspicions.” The striking and important 
observation jon this passage i {that when he 
first {talks of jthe door of the drawing-room 
being locked, so far from his mentioning any 
thing of whispering being overheard, he express- 
ly says, that he did not know that any body 
was with me. The passage is likewise de- 
seyving your Majesty’s most serious considera- 
tion on another ground, For it is one of those 
which shews that Mr. Cole, thongh we have four 
separate declarations made by him, has certainly 
made other statements which have not been 
transmitted to your Majesty ; for it evidently re- 
fers to something which he had said before of 
having found the drawing-room door locked, and 
no trace of such a statement is discoverable in 
the previous examination of Mr, Cole, as I have 
received it, and I have no doubt that, in obedi- 
ence to your Majesty’s commands, } have, at 
length, been furnished with the whole. ¥ don't 
know, indeed, that it should be matter of com. 
plaint from me, that your Majetty has not been 
furnished with all the statements of Mr. Cole, 
because, from the sample I see of them, I can- 
not suppose that any of them could have furnish- 
ed any thing favourable to me, except, indeed, 
that they might have furnished me with fresly 
means of contradicting him by himself..—But, 
your Majesty will see that there have been other 
statements not communicated ; a circumsfance 
of which both your Majesty and I have reason (6 
complain. But it may be out of its place further 
to notice that fact at present. 

To return, therefore, to Mr. Cole :—In his 
third declaration, dated the 30th of January, 
there is not a word about Mr. Lawrence. In 
his fourth and last, which is dated on the 23d of 
February, he says, “ the person who was alone 
‘“« with the lady at late liours of the hight (twelve 
“‘ and one o’clock), and whom he left sitting up 
“ after he went to bed, was Mr. Lawrence, 
“ which happened two different nights.” Here 
is likewise’ another trace of a former statement 
which is not given; for no such person is men- 
tioned before in any that I have been furnished 
with. Your Majesty then here observes, that, 
after having given evidence in two of his declara- 
tious, respecting Mr. Lawrence by name, in 
which he mentions nothing of locked doors, and 
after having, in another declaration, given an ac- 
count of a locked door, but expressly stated, 
that he knew not whether any one was with me 
within it, and said nothing about whispering be- 
ing overheard, but, impliedly, at least, negatived 
it. In the deposition before the Commissioners, 
he puts all these things together, and has the har- 
dihood to add to them that remarkable circum- 
stance which could not have escaped his recol- 
lection at the first, if it had been true,——“ of his 
“ having, on the same night in wich he found 
« me and Mr, Lawrence alone, after the ladies 
‘‘ were gone to bed, come again fo the room 
“ when he thought Mr, Lawrence must have 
«“ been retired, and found the door locked, and 
“ heard the whispering ;” and then again he 
gives another instance of his honesty, and upon 
the samé principle on which he took no nétice of 
the man in the great coat, le finds the door 
locked, hears the whispering, and then he silently 
and contentedly retires——And this: wi 
who thus not only varies ip bis tevii 
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is one of those who cannot be suspected of un- 
favourable bias, and whose veracity is not to be 
1estioned, and whose evidence must be credited 
till decidedly contradicted.—_—These observa- 
tions might probably be deemed sufficient, upon 
Mr. Cole’s depositiou, as far as it respects Mr. 
Lawrence ; but I cannot be satisfied without ex- 
plaining to your Majesty all the truth, and the 
particulars, respecting Mr. Lawrence, which I 
recollect.—— What I recollect then is as follows. 
He began a large picture of me, and of my dangh- 
ter, towards the latter end of the year 1800, or 
the beginning of 1801. Miss Garth and Miss 
Hayman were in the house with me at the time. 
The picture was painted at Montague House. 
Mr. Lawrence mentioned to Miss Hayman his 
wish to be permitted to remain some few nights 
in the house, that, by rising early he might begin 
painting on the picture before Princess Charlotte 
(whose residence being at that time at Shooter's 
Hill, was enabled to come early), or myselt, 
came to sit. It was a similar request to that 
which had been made by Sir William Beechy, 
when he painted my picture. And J was sen- 
sible of no impropriety when I granted the re- 
quest to either of them, Mr. Lawrence ocen- 
ied the same room which had been occupied by 
Sir William Beechy; it was at the other end of 
the house from my apartment. 
At that time Mr, Lawrence did not dine with 
me ; his dinner was served in his own room. After 
‘dinner he came down to the room where I and 
my Ladies generally sat in an evening, sometimes 
there was music, in which ke joined, and some- 
times he read poetry. Parts of Shakespeare's 
plays I particularly remember, from his reading 
them very well; and sometimes he played chess 
with me. It frequently may have happened that 
it was one or two o’clock before I dismissed Mr. 
Lawrence and my Ladies. They, together with 
Mr. Lawrence, went out of the same door, up 
the same staii-case, and at the same time. Ac- 
cording to my own recollection, I should have 
said, that in no one instance they had left Mr. 
Lawrence behind them alone with me. BuatI 
suppose it did happen once for a short time, 
since Mr, Lawrence so recollects it, as your Ma- 
jesty will perceive from his deposition, which J 
annex. He staid in my house two or three nights 
together; but how many nights in the whole, I 
do not recollect. The picture left my house by 
April, 1801, and Mr. Lawrence never slept in my 
house afterwards. That picture now belongs to 
Lady Towasend. He has since completed an- 
other picture of me; and about a year and a half 
ago he began another, which remains at present 
unfinished. I believe it is near a twelvemonth 


since I last sat to him.——Mr. Lawrence lives. 


upon a footing of the greatest intimacy with the 
neighbouring families of Mr. Lock and Mr. An- 

erstein; and | have asked him sometimes to 
dine with me to meet them, While I was sitting 
to him at my own house, 1 have no doubt I must 
often have sat to him alone ; as the necessity for 
the precaution of having an attendant asa wit- 
ness to protect my honour from suspicion, cer- 
tainly never occurred fo me. And upon the same 
principle, I do not doubt that I may have some- 
times Continued in conversation with him after 
he had finished painting. But when sitting in 
his own house, [have always been attended with 
one of my ladies. Aud, indeed, nothing in the 
examimtions state the contrary. Que part of 
Mrs, Lisle’s examivation seems as if she hada 
question put to ber, upon the supposition that I 
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had been left alone with Mr. Lawrence at jis 
own house ; to which she answers, that she, jp. 
deed, had left me there, but that she thinks gp 
left Mrs. Fitzgerald with-me. If an inference 
of an unfavourable nature could have been drawy 
from my having been left there alone—was j; 
Sire, taking ail.that care which might be wished 
to guard against such an inference on the part of 
the Commissioners, when they omitted to send 
for Mrs. Fitzgerald to ascertain what Mrs. Lisle 
may have left in doubt. ‘The Commissioners, | 
give them the fullest credit, were satisfied tig: 
Mrs. Lisle thought correctly upon this fact, and 
that Mrs. Fitzgerald, if she had been sent fo 
again, would so have proved it, and, therefore, 
that it would have been troubling her to no pur. 
pose, but this it is, of which I conceive nivself 
to have most reason to complain ; that the exa. 
minations in several instances have not been fo. 
lowed up so as to remove unfavourable impres. 
sions. [ cannot but feel satisfied that the 
Commissioners would have been giad to have 
been warranted in negativing all criminality, 
aud all suspicion on his part of the charge, as 
completely and honourably as they have done oy 
the principal charges of: pregnancy and delivery, 
They traced that part of the charge with ability, 
Sagacity, diligence, and perseverance; and the 
result was complete satisfaction of my innocence ; 
complete detection of the falsehood of my ac. 
cusers.. Encouraged. by their success in that 
part of their inquiry, I lament that they did pot, 
(as they thought proper to enter into the other 
part of it at all), with similar industry, pursue it. 
[f they had, I am coufident they would have 
pursued it with the same suecess; but though 
they had convicted Sir John and Lady Douglas 
of falsehood, they seem to have thought it impo- 
sible to suspect of the same falsehood any other of 
the. witnesses, though produced by Sir John and 
Lady Douglas. The most obvious means, there- 
fore, of trying their. credit, by comparing theit 
evidence with what they had said before, seems 
to me to. have -been omitted. Many facts are 
left upon surmise only and insinuation ; obviow 
means of getting further information, on doubtful 
and suspicious circumstances, are’ vot resorted 
.to; and, as if the important matter of the inqalty 
(on which a satisfactory conclusion had beet 
formed) was all that required any very attentive 
or accurate consideration ; the remainder ot It 
was pursaed in a manner which, as it seems t0 
me, can only be accounted for by the pressure 
what may have been. deemed more important dv- 
ties—and of this I should have made but little 
complamt, if this inquiry, where it is imperfect, 
had-not been followed by a Report, which the 
most accurate only could: have justified, amd 
which such an accurate inquiry, 1 am confident, 
never could have produced.——If any credit 
given to Mr. Cole’s story of the locked door, and 
the whispering, and to Mr. Lawrence having 
been left with me so frequently of a night whet 
my Ladies had Jeft us, why were not all my Le 
dies examined? why were not all my servants &© 
amined as to their knowledge of that fact? And 
if a j had-been so examined, and had cont 
dicted the fact so sworn to by Mr. Cole, as they 
must have done, had ‘they been examined (0 i, 
that alone would have been sufficient to waster 
moved his name from the list of unsuspected 

. and relieved me fv 
much of the suspicion which his. evi J til 
was examined, was caiculated to have raised # 
your Majesty's mind, Agd to close this stat 
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ment and these observations, and in addition to 
them, I most solemnly assert to your Majesty, 
that Mr. Lawrence, neither at his own house, 
nor at mine, nor any where else, ever was for 
ene moment, by night or by day, in the same 
room with me when the door of it was locked ; 
that he never was in my Company of an evening 
alone, except the momentary conversation which 
Mr. Lawrence speaks to may be thought an ex- 
ception; and that notl.ng ever passed between 
him and me which all the world might not have 
witnessed. Amd, Sire, I have subjomed a depo- 
sition to the same effect from Mr. Lawrence. 
To satisfy myself, therefore, and your Ma- 





jesty, 1 have shewn, I trust, by unanswerable ob- 


servations and argaments, that there is no colour 
fur crediting Mr. Cole, or, consequently, any part 
of this charge, which rests solely on his evidence. 

jut to satisfy the requisition of the Commission- 


' ers, I have brought my pride to submit (though 


not without great pain, I can assure your Ma- 


| jesty) to add the only contradictions which I con- 
ceive can be given, those of Mr. Lawrence and 


myself.——The next person with whom these ex- 
aminations charge my improper familiarity, and 
with regard to which the Report represents the 
evidence as particularly strong, is Captain Manby. 
With respect to him, Mr. Cole’s examination is 





 sileat. But the evidence on which the Commis- 


sioners rely on this part of the case is Mr. Bid- 


. good’s, Miss Fanny l.Joyd’s, and Mrs, Lisle’s. It 
| respects my conduct at three different places; at 


Montague House, Southend, and at Ramsgate ; 


_ I shall preserve the facts and my observations 


more distinct, if I consider the evidence, as ap- 


| plicable to these three places, separately and in 


its order; aud I prefer this mode of treating it, 
as it will enable me to consider the evidence of 
Mrs, Lisle in the first place, and consequently 
put it out-of the reach of the harsher observa- 
tions which I may be under the necessity of 
making upon the testimony of the other two. 


' For though Mrs. Lisle, indeed, Somes to having 
I 


seen Captain Mauby at East Cliff in August, 
1803, to the best of her remembrance it was 
only once. She speaks to his mecting her at 
Deal in the same season ; that he landed there 
with some boys whom I took on charity, and 
who were under his care ; yet she speaks of no- 


_ thing there that can require a single observation 


from me. The material of her evidence 
respect her seeing him at Blackheath the Christ- 
mas before she had seen him at East Cliff. She 
says, it was the Christmas after Mr. Austin’s 
child came, consequently the Christmas 1802-3. 
He used to come to dine there, she says—he al- 
Ways went away in her presence, and she had no 
reasou to think he staid after the Ladies retired. 
He lodged on the heath at that time ; his: ship 
Was fitting up at Deptford; he came to dimer 
three or four-times a week, or more. She sup- 
poses he might be alone with the Princess, but 
that she was in the habit of seeing Gentlemen 
and tradesmen without her being present. She 
(Mrs, Lisle) has seen him at luncheon and dinner 
th. The boys (two boys) came with him two 
or three times, but not to dinner. Captain 
by always sat next the Princess at dinner. 

€ constant company were Mrs. and Miss Fitz- 
Berald and herself—all retired with the Princess, 
4nd sat in the same room. Captain Maaby gene- 
rally retired about eleven, and sat with us all 
erbernr Captain Manby = the enue eet, 

we were togetlier, to be speaking togethe 

*parately, conversing separately, but not iu a 


shabby present, and 
present 





room alone. He was a person with whom the 
Princess appeared to have greater pleasure in 
talking than with her Ladies. Her -Royal High- 
ness behaved to him ONLY as any teoman would 
who likes flirting. Ske ( Mrs, Lisle) would not 
have thought any married woman would have behaved 
properly, who behaved as Her Royal Highness did 
to Captain Manby. She can't say whether the 
Princess was attached io Captain Manby, only that 
it was a flirting conduct. She never saw any gal- 
lantries, as kissing her hand, or the like,”———I 
have cautiously stated the whole of Mrs. Lisle’s 
evidence upon this part of the case; and lam 
sure your Majesty, in reading it, will not fuil to 
keep the facts which Mrs, Lisle speaks to sepa- 
rate from the opinion or judgment which she 
forms upon them. I mean not to speak disre- 
spectfully or slightingly of Mrs. Lisle’s opinion, 
or express myself as in any degree indifferent to 
it. But whatever there was which she observed 
in my conduct that did not become a married 
woman, that “* was ONLY like a woman who liked 
flirting,’ and “ oniy a flirting conduct,” I am 
convinced your Majesty must be satisfied that it 
must have been far distant from affording any 
evidence of crime, of vice, or of indecency, as it 
passed openly in the company of my Ladies, of 
whom Mrs. Lisle herself was one.——The facts 
she states are, that Captain Manby came very 
frequently to my house; that he dined there 


three or four times a week in the latter end of 


the year 1802; that he sat next to me at dinner ; 
and that my conversation after dinner, in the 
evening, used to be with Captain Manby, sepa- 
rate from my Ladies, These are the facts: and 
is it upon them that my character, I will not say, 
is to be taken away, but is to be affected! 
Captain Manby had, in the autamn of the same 
year, been introduced to me by Lady Townshend, 
when I-was upon a visit to her at Rainham, 1 
think he came there only the day before I left it. 
He was a naval officer, as I understood, and as [ 
still believe, of great merit. What little expense, 
in the way of charity, I am able to afford, I am 
best pleased to dedicate to the education of the 
children of poor, but honest persons ; and I most 
generally bring them up to the service of the 
navy. I had at that time two boys at school, 
whom I thought of an age fit to be put tosea, 1 
desired Lady ‘Townshend to prevail upon Captain 
Manby to take them. He consented to it, and 
of course I was obliged to him.——About this 
time, or shortly afterwards, he was appointed to 
the Africaine, a ship which was fitting up at 
Deptford. ‘To be near his ship, as I understood 
and believe, he took lodgings at Blackheath; 
and as to the mere fact of his ae so frequently 
at my house—his intimacy and friendship with 
Lord and Lady Townshend, which of itself was 
assurance to me of his respectability and charac- 
ter—my pleasure in shewing my respect to them, 
by notice and attention to a friend of theirs—his 
undertaking the care of my charity boys—and 
his accidental residence at Blackheath, will, I 
should trust, not unreasonably account for it. ‘T 
have a similar account likewise to give of paying 
for the linen furniture, with which his cabin was 
furnished. Wishing to make him some return for 
his trouble with the boys, I desired that I might 
choose the pattern of his furniture. I not only 
chose it, but had it sent to him, and paid the 
i, Seas thew’ Owrenky pounds, lthetigat it's 
more than about twenty a 
therefore added some trifling 


of plate, So I have frequently done, 
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and I hope, without offence, may be permitted 
to do again, to any Captain on whom I impose 
such trouble. Sir Samuel Hood has now two of 
my charity boys with him ; and I have presented 
him with a silver epergne. I should be ashamed 
to notice such things, but your Majesty perceives 
that they are made the subject of inquiry from 
Mrs. Fitzgerald and My. Stikeman, and I was de- 
sirous that they should not appear to be particu- 
lar in the case of Captain Manby. 

But to return to Mrs. Lisle’s examination, 
Mrs. Lisle says, that Captain Manby, when he 
dined with me, sat next to me atdinner. Be- 
fore any inference is drawn from that fact, I am 
sure your Majesty will observe that, in the next 
live of Mrs. Lisle’s examination, she says, “ that 
the constant company was Mrs. and Miss Fitz- 
gerald, and herself, Mrs. Lisle.” The ouly gen- 
tleman, the only person of the whole party who 
was not of my own family, was Captain Manby ; 
and his sitting next to me, under such circum- 
stances, I should apprehend could not possibly 
afford any inference of any kind. In the even- 
ing we were never alone. ‘The whole company 
sat together; nay, even as to his being with me 
alone of a morning, Mrs. Lisle seems to know 
nothing of the fact, but from a conjecture found- 
ed upon her knowledge of my known usual habit, 
with respect to seeing geutlemen who might 
call npon me. And the very foundation of her 
conjecture demonstrates that this circumstance 
can be no evidence of any thing particular with 
regard to Captain Manby.——As to my convers- 
ing with Captain Manby separately, I do not 
mnderstand Mrs. Lisle as meaning to speak to 
the state of the conversation uninterruptedly,, 
during the whole of any of the several evenings 
when Captain Manby was with me; if I did so 
understand her, I should certainly most confi- 
dently assert, that she was not correct. That 
in the course of the evening, as the ladies were 
working, reading, or otherwise amusing them- 
selves, the conversation was sometimes more 
and sometimes less general ; and that they some- 
times took more, sometimes Jess part in it ;— 
that frequently it was between Captain Manby 
and myself alone; and that, when we were all 
together, we two might frequently be the only 

rsons not otherwise engaged, and therefore be 
justly said to be — together separately. 
Besides, Captain Manby has been round the 
world with Captain Vancouvre. I have looked 
over prints in books of voyages with him ; he has 
explained them to me; the ladies may or may 
not have been looking over them at the same 
time ; they may have been engaged with their 
own amnsements. Here again, we may be said 
to’ have been conversing separately, and conse- 
quently that Mrs, Lisle, in this sense, is perfect- 
ly justified in saying that ‘‘ I used to converse 
separately with Captain Manby,” I have not the 
least in admitting. But have I not 
— reason to complain that this expression of 

Lisle’s was not more sifted, but left ina 
manner calculated to raise an area that 
this separate conversation was stu 
for, was constant, uniform, and uninterrupted, 
though it by no means asserts any such thing? 
But r I used always so to converse with 
bim.; or generally, or only sometimes, or for what 





they are not both examined to these circum. 


stances? But Miss Fitzgerald is not examine, 
at all; and Mrs. Fitzgerald, though examines 
and examined too with respect to Captain Man. 
by, does not appear to have had a single question 
put to her with respect toany thing which passeq 
concerning him at Montague House. May | not 
therefore complain that the examination, leayiy, 
the generality of Mrs. Lisle’s expression wuey. 
plained by herself; and the scenes to which jt 
relates unexamined into, by calling the otier 
persons who were present, is leaving it precisely 
in that state, which is better calculated to raise 
a suspicion, than to ascertain the truth ?—By, 
I am persuaded that the unfavourable impressioy 
which is most likely to be made by Mrs. Lisle’s 
exainination, is not by her evidence to the facts, 
but by her opinion upon them, “ I appeared,” 
she says, “ to like the conversation of Captain 
Manby better than that of my ladies. | be. 
haved to him only as a woman who likes flirting; 
my conduct was unbecoming a married woman; 
she cannot say whiether I was attached to Cap. 
tain Manby or not; it was only a flirting cop. 
duct.”"—Now, Sire, I must here again most 
seriously complain that the Commissioners should 
have called for, or received, and much more, 
reported, in this manner, the opinion and judg- 
ment of Mrs, Lisle upon my conduct. Your 
Majesty’s Warrant purports to authorize them to 
collect the evidence, and not the opinion of 
others; and to report it, with their own judg- 
ment surely, and not Mrs. Lisle’s. Mrs. Lisle’s 
judgment was formed upon those facts which 
she stated to the Commissioners, or upon other 
facts. If upon those she stated, the Commis 
Sioners, and your Majesty, are as well able to 
form the judgment upon them as she was. If 
upon other facts, the Commissioners should have 
heard what those other facts were, and upon 
them have formed and reported their judgment. 
——TI am aware, indeed, that if I were to argue 
that the facts which Mrs. Lisle states, afford the 
explanation of what she means by “ only flirting 
conduct,” and by “ behaviour unbecoming 4 
married woman,” namely, that it consisted 1 
having the same gentleman to dine with me 
three or four times a week ;—letting him si 
next me at dinner, when there were no othe! 
strangers in company ;—conyersing with him s¢ 
parately, and appearing to prefer his convelst 
tion to that of the ladies,—it would be observed 
probably, that this was not all; that there wa 
always a certain indescribable something ™ 
manner, which gave the character to conduct, 
and mast have entered mainly into such a juds: 
ment as Mrs. Lisle has here pronounced.—!° 
a certain extent I should be obliged to agree 
this ; but if I am to have any prejudice from 
this observation; if it is to give a weight and 
authority to Mrs. Lisle’s judgment, let me have 
the advantage of it also. If it justifies the co” 
clusion that Mrs, Lisle’s ceusure upon my ©" 
duct is right, it requires also that equal credit 
shoujd be given to the qualification, the lim 
and the restriction which she herself puts up?” 
that censure,——Mrs, Lisle, seeing all the facts 
which she relates, and observing much of mal 
ner, which perhaps she could not describe, Ir 
we ye expression “ flirting conaeet | Dy. calling 
.“ only flirting,” and says (a ving 
question chokes her, no oe pe whether from 
whole she could collect that I was at 
to Captain Manby) says “she could not 
whether I was attached to him, my conduct *# 
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not of a nature that roved any attachment to 


him, it was only a flirting conduct.” Unjust 


therefore, as E think it, that any such question 
should have been put to Mrs, Lisle, or that her 
judgment should have been taken at all; yet 


what I fear from it, as pressing with peculiar - 


hardship upon me, is, that though it is Mrs. 
Lisle’s final and ultimate judgment upon the 
whole of my conduct, yet, when delivered to 
the Commissioners and your Majesty, it be- 


comes evidence, which, connected with all the 


facts on which Mrs, Lisle had formed it, may 


' jead to still further and more unfavourable con- 


clusions, in the minds of those who are after- 
wards to judge upon it ;—that her judgment will 
be the foundation of other judgments against 
me, much severer than her own; and that 
though she evidently limits her opinion, and by 
saying “ ONLY flirting” impliedly negatives it as 
affording any indication of any thing more im- 
prop-r, while she proceeds expressly to negative 
it as affording any proof of attachment; yet it 


_ may be thought by others, to justify their con- 


sidering it as aspecies of conduct, which shewed 
an attachment to the man to whom it was ad- 
dressed; which in a married woman was crimi- 
nal and wrong.——What Mrs. Lisle exactly 
means by only flirting conduct—what degree of 
impropriety of conduct she would describe by 


it, it is extremely difficult, with any precision, 


to ascertain. How many women are there, most 
virtuous, most truly modest, incapable of any 
thing impure, vicious, or immoral, in deed or 
thought, who, from greater vivacity of spirits, 
from less natural reserve, from that want of 
caution, which the very consciousness of inno- 
cence betrays them inte, conduct themselves in 
amanner, which a woman of a graver character, 
of more reserved disposition, but not with one 
particle of superior virtue, thinks too incautious, 


_ too unreserved, too familiar; and which, if 


forced upon her oath to give her opinion upon 
it, she might feel herself, as an honest woman, 
bound to say in that opinion, was flirting 7—— 


_ But whatever sense Mrs. Lisle aunexes to the 


word ‘ flirting” it is evident, as I said before, 


_ that she canaot mean any thing criminal, vicious, 


or indecent, or any thing with the least shade of 
deeper impropriety than what is necessarily ex- 
pressed in the word “ flirting.” She never would 
have added, as she does in both instances, that 
it Was ONLY flirting ; if she had thought it of 
@ quality to be recorded in a formal Report, 
amongst circumstances which must occasion the 
most unfavourable iuterpretations, and which 
deserved the most serious consideration of your 

ajesty. To use it so, I am sure your Majesty 
must see is to press it far beyond the meaning 


Which she would assign to it herself.——And as | 


Thave admitted that there may be much inde- 
‘cribable in the manner of doing any thing, 80 
i must be admitted to me that there is much 
indescribable, and most material also in the 
manner of saying any thing, and in the accent 
with which it is said, The whole context serves 
much to explain it; and if it is in answer to a 
question, the words of that question, the man- 
her and the accent in which it is asked, are also 
Rost materiak to understand the precise mean- 
"8, which the expressions are intended to 
ravey ; and I must jament therefore extremely, 
. , BY character is to be affected by the opinion 
o' any witness, that the question by which that 
—— was drawn from her, were not given 

» @ well as her auswers, and if this. inquiry 


(had been prosecuted before your Majesty's 
Privy Council, the more solemn and usual course 
of proceeding there would, as I am informed, 
have furnished, or enabled me to furnish, your 
Majesty with the questions as well as the answers. 

Mrs, Lisle, it should also be observed, was at 
the time of her examination, under the severe op- 
pression of having, but a few days before, heard 
of the death of her daughter ;—a daughter, who 
had been happily married, and who had lived 
happily with her husband, in mutual attachment 
till her death, ‘The very circumstance of her 
then situation would naturally give a graver and 
severer cast to her opinions. When the ques- 
tion was proposed to her, as a general question, 

(and I presume it must have been so put to her) 
whether my conduct was such as would become a 
married woman, possibly her own daughter’s con- 
duct andwhat shewould have expectedof her,might 
present itself to her mind. And | confidently 
submit to your Majesty’s better judgment, thatsuch 
a general question ought not, in a fair and candid 
consideration of my case, to have been put to 
Mrs. Lisle, or any other woman. For, as to my 
conduct being, or not being, becoming a mar- 
ried woman; the same conduct, or any thing 
like it, which may occur in my case, could not 
occur in the case of a married woman, who was 
not living in my unfortunate situation ; or, if it 
did occur, it must occur under circumstances 
which must give it, and most deservedly, 
avery different character, A married woman, 
living well and happily with her husband,could not 
be frequently having one geutieman at her table, 
with no other company but ladies of her tamily , 
—she could not be spending her evenings fre- 
quently in the same society, and separately con- 
versing with that gentleman, unless either with 
the privity and consent of her husband; or by 
taking advantage, with some management of his 
ignorance and his absence ;—if it was with his 
privity and consent, that very circumstance 
alone would unquestionably alter the character 
of such conduct,—if with management she avoid- 
ed his knowledge, that very management would 
betray a bad motive. The cases therefore are 
not parallel; the illustration is not just; and the 
question, which called for such an answer from 
Mrs. Lisle, ought not, in candour and fairness, 
to have been put.——I entreat your Majesty, 
however, not to misunderstand me; I should be 
ashamed indeed to be suspected of pleading any 
peculiar or unfortunate circumstance in my situ- 
ation, as.an excuse for avy criminal or indecent 
act. With respect to such acts, most anques- 
tionably such circumstances can make no differ- 
ence; and afford no excuse. They must bear 
their own character of disgrace aud infamy, un- 
der aH circuinstances. But there are acts, which 
are unbecoming a married woman, which 
to be avoidedbyher,froman apprehension lest they 
should render Son husband uneasy, not because 








they might give him any reason to distrust her 


| chastity, her virtue or her morals, but because 
| they might wound his feelings, by indicating a 
preference to the, society of another “— 


over 
his, in a case, where she had the option of both, 
But surely, as to such acts, they, must neces- 
sarily bear a very different character, and receive 
a very different construction, in @ case, where, 
unhappily, there ean be no such 
and where there is no.such option. £ must there- 
fore be excused for dwelling so much upon this 
part of the case; and. I am sure your 
will teel we warranted in saying, what I say w 
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aconfidence, exactly proportioned to the respec- 
tability of Mrs, Lisle’s character, that, whatever 
she meant, by any of these expressions, she 
could not, by possibility, have meant to describe 
conduct, which to her mind afforded evidence of 
crime, vice, or indecency. If she had, her re- 
gard to her own character, her own delicacy, 
her own honourable and virtuous feelings, would 
in Jess than the two years, which have since 
elapsed, have found some excuse for separating 
herself from that intimate connexion, which, by 
her situation in my household, subsists between 
us. She woald not have remained exposed to 
the repetition of so gross an offence, and insult, 
to a modest, virtuous, and delicate woman, as 
that of being made, sight by night, witness to 
scenes, openly acted in her presence, offensive 
to virtue and decoruin.——If your Majesty thinks 
I have dwelt too long and tediously on this part 
of the case, I entreat your Majesty to think what 
I must feel upon it. I feel it a great hardship, 
as I have frequently stated, that under the cover 
of a grave charge of High Treason, the proprie- 
ties, and decencies, of my private conduct and 
behaviour, have been made the subject, as I be- 
lieve so unprecedently, of a formal investigation 
upon oath. And that, in consequence of it, I 
may, at this moment, be exposed to the danger 
of forfeiting your Majesty's good opinion, and 
being degraded and disgraced in reputation 
through the country, because what Mrs, 
Lisle has said of my conduct,—that it was 
« only that of a woman who liked flirting,” has 
become recorded in the Report on this formal 
inquiry, made into matters of grave crimes, and 
of essential importance to the state-——Let 
me conjure your Majesty, over and over again, 
before you suffer this circumstance to prejudice 
me in your opiniow, not only to weigh all the 
circumstances I have stated, but to look round 
the first ranks of female virtue in this country, 
and see how many women there are of mest un- 
impeached reputation, of most unsullied and un- 
suspected houour, character and virtue, whose 
conduct, though living happily with their -hus- 
bands, if submitted to the judgment of persons of 
a severer cast of mind, especially if saddened, at 
the moment, by calamity, might be styled to 
be “ flirting.” I would not, however, be un- 
derstood as intending to represent Mrs. Lisle’s 
judgment, as being likely to ’be marked with any 
improper austerity, and therefore I am certain 
she must either have had no idea that the expres- 
sions she has used, in the manncr which she 
used them, were capable of being understood, in 
so serious a ligit as to be referred to, amongst 
circumstances deserving the most serious consi- 
deration, and which must occasion most unfa- 
vourable interpretations ; or she must by the im- 
posing novelty of her situation, in private exami- 
nation before four such grave characters, have 
been surprised into the use of expressions, which, 
with a better opportunity of weighing them, she 
would. either not have used at all, or have ac- 
companied with still more of qualification than 
that, which she has, however, in some degree, 
as te annexed to them. ' 
my great complaint is the having, not 

patticularly, Mrs. Lisle’s opinion, but any per- 
son's opinion, set up, as it were, in judgment 
— the propriety of my private couduct. 

ow would it be endured, that the judgment of 
one man should be asked, and recorded in a 
solemn Report, against the conduct of another, 
aither with respegt to his behaviour to his child- 





ren, or to his wife, or to any other relative) 
How would it be endured, in general, anq | 
trust, that my case ought not, in this respect, ¢, 
form an exception, that one woman should ing 
similar manner be placed in judgment, upou the 
conduct of another? And that judgment be rp. 
ported, where her character was of most import. 
ance to her, as amongst things which must pb» 
credited till decidedly contradicted? Let every 
one put these questions home to their ow, 
breasts, avd before they impute blame to me 
for protesting against the fairness and justice of 
this procedure, ask how they would feel upon jt, 
if it were their own case?——— But perhaps they 
cannot bring their imaginations to conceive that 
it could ever become their own case. A fey 
months ago I could not have believed that it 
would have been mine.——But the just ground 
of my complaint may perhaps be more easily 
appreciated and felt, by supposing a more fam. 
liar, but an analogous case. ‘The High ‘'reason, 
with which I was charged, was supposed to be 
committed in the foul crime of adultery. What 
would be the impression of your Majesty, what 
would be the impression upon the mind of any 
one, acquainted with the excellent laws of your 
Majesty’s kingdom, and the admirable adminis. 
tration of them, if upon a Commission of this 
kind, secretly to inquire into the conduct of avy 
man, upon a charge of High Treason, against 
the state, the Commissioners should not only 
proceed to inquire, whether in the judgment of 
the witness, the conduct of the accused was such 
as became a loyal subject; but, when the result 
of their Inquiry obliged them to report directly 
against the charge of Tredson, they, neverthe- 
less, should record an imputation, or libel, against 
his character for loyalty, and reporting, as a part 
of the evidence, the opinion of the witness, that 
the conduct of the-accused was such as did not be- 
come a loyal subject, should further report, that 
the evidence of that witness, without specifying 
any part of it, must be credited till decidedly 
contradicted, and deserved the most serious cot- 
sideration? How could he appeal from that 
report?) How could he decidedly contradict 
the opinion of the witness! Sire, there is 00 
difference between this supposed case and mine, 
but this. ‘That in the case of the man, a charac- 
ter for loyalty, however injured, could not be 
destroyed by such an insinuation. His future 
life might give him abundant opportunities of fal- 
sifying the justice of it. Buta femule character, 
once so blasted, what hope or chance has it of 
recovery ?——-Your Majesty will not fail to per 
ceive, that I have pressed this part of the case, 
with an earnestness which shews that I have felt 
it. Ihave no wish to disguise from your Maje- 
ty, that I have felt it, and felt it strongly. 
is the only part of the case, which I conceive 
be in the least degree against me, that rests upon 
a witness who is at all worthy of your Majesty’ 
credit. How unfair it is, that any thing she has 
said should be pressed against me, I trust I have 


‘sufficiently shewn. In canvassing, boweve!, 


Mrs. Lisle’s evidence, I hope I have never forgot 
what was due to Mrs, Lisle. I have been & 
anxious not to do her injustice, as to do justice 
to myself. I retain the same respect and regard 
for Mrs. Lisle now, as I ever had. If the unft 
vourable impressions, which the Commissioner? 
seem to suppose, fairly arise out of the expre> 
sious she has used, I am confident they will 
understood, in a sense, which was never inte 


by her. And I should scorm to purchase 2°Y 
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advantage to myself, at the expense of the 
slightest imputation, unjustly cast upon Mrs. 
Lisle, or any one else.——Leaviug therefore, 
with these observations, Mrs. Lisle’s evidence, 
j nust proceed to the evidence of Mr. Bidgood. 
' The parts of it which apply to this part of the 
case, I mean my conduct to Captain Manby at 
Montague House, I shali detail. They are as 
follows. “1 first observed Captain Manby came 
ito Montague House either the end oi 1803, or 
the beginning of 1804, I was waiting one day 
in the anti-room; Captain Manby had his hat in 
his hand, and appeared to be going away: he 
was a long time with the Princess, and, as I 
stood on the steps waiting, I looked into the 
room in which they were, and in the reflection 
on the looking-glass I saw them salute each other. 
I mean that they kissed each other's lips. Cap- 
tain Manby then went away. I then observed 
‘the Princess have her handkerchief in her hands, 
and wipe her -eyes, as if she was crying, and 
went into the drawing room.” In his second 
deposition, on the Sd July, talking of his suspi- 
cions of what passed at Southend, he says, “ they 
arose from seeing them kiss each other, as [ 
mentioned before, like people fond of each 
other;—a very close kiss.” In these extracts 
from his depositions, there cav undoubtedly be 
no complaint of any thing being left to inference. 
Here is a fact, which must unquestionably oc- 
casion almost as unfavourable interpretations, as 
avy fact of the greatest impropriety and indeco- 
rum, short of the proof of actual crime. And 
this fact is positively and affirmatively sworn to. 
And if this witness is truly represented, as one 
who must be credited till he is decidedly contra- 
dicted; and the decided contradiction of the par- 
ties accused, should be considered us unavailing, 
it constitutes a charge which cangot possibly: be 
answered. For the scene is so laid, that there is 
no eye to witness it, but his own: and therefore 
there can be no one who can possibly contradict 
hun, however false his story may be, but the per- 
fons whom he accused. As for me, Sire, there is 
io mode, the most solemn that can be devised, in 
which I shall not bé anxious and. happy to con- 
radict it. And I do here most solemniy, in the 
ace of Heaven, most directly and .positively 
aftirm, that it is as foul, malicious, and wicked 
@ falsehood, as ever was invented by the .malice 
etman. Captain Manby, to whom I have been 
under the necessity of applying, for that purpose, 
au’ the deposition which ico, most expressly 
and positively denies it also, Beyond these our 
two denials, there is nothing which can by pos- 
ibility be directly. opposed to Mr. Bidgood's 
vidence.—All that reniains to be:done is to ex- 
mine Mr, Bidgood’s credit, and to see how far 
We deserves the eharacter which, the Commis- 
overs give to him.—How unfoundedly they 
save such a character to Mr. Cole, your Majes- 
Y, Tam satisfied, must be fully convinced.— 
Suppose there must be some mistake, I will 
ot call it by any harsher name, for I think it 
41 be no more than a mistake, in Mr. Bidgood’s 
jing, that the first time he knew in Man- 
~y come to M House, was at the end of 
803, or beginning of 1804; for he first came at 
© end of the former year ; and the fact is, that 
- Bidgood must have seen him then.—But, 
owever, the date is comparatively immaterial, 
ve tact it is, that is i t.——And here, 
te, surely I have the same int which 
2ve so often urged. I w ask 
“sty, whether I, not as a Princess of Wales, 
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but as a party accused, had not aright to be 
thought, and to be presumed innocent, till I 
was proved to be guilty? Let me ask, if there 
ever could exist a case, in which the credit of 
the witness ought to have been more severely 
sifted and tried? The fact rested solely upon 
his single assertion. However false, it could not 
possibly receive contradiction, but from the par- 
ties. The story itself surely is not very probable. 
My character cannot be considered as under in- 
quiry ; it is already gone, and decided upon, by 
those, if there are any such, wio think such a 
story probable.—That in a room, with the door 
open, and a servant known to be waiting just 
by, we should have acted such a scene of gross 
indecency. The indiscretion at least might 
have rendered it improbable, even to those, 
whose prejudices against me, might be prepared 
to conceive nothing improbable in the indecency 
of it. Yet this seems to have been received as 
a fact that there. was no reason to question. 
The witness is assumed, without hesitation, to 
be the witness of truth, of unquestionable vera- 
city. Not the faintest trace is there to be found 
of asingle question put to him, to try and sift 
the credit which was due to him, or to his story. 
Is he asked, as I suggested before should have 
been done with regard to Mr. Cole—To whom 
he told this fact before? When he told it? 
What was ever done in consequence of. this in- 
formation? If he never told it, till for the pur- 
pose of supporting Lady Douglas's statement, 
how could he in his situation as an old servant of 
the Prince, with whom, as he swears, he had 
lived twenty-three years, creditably to himself, 
account for having coucealed it so long? And 
how came Lady Douglas and Sir John to find out 
that he knew it, if he never had communicated 
it before? If he had com: uvieated it, it would 
then have been useful tohave heard how far his 
present story was consistent with liis former ; and 
if itshould have happened that this and other 
matters, whioh he muy have stated, were, at 
that time, made. the subject of any inquiry ; 
then how far that inquiry had tended to confirm 
or shake his credit, H's first examination was, 
it is true, taken by Lord Grenville, and Lord 
Spencer alone, without the aid of the experience 
of the Lord Charcellor and Lord Chief Justice ; 
this undoubtedly may account for the onussion: 
but the noble Lords will forgive me if J suy it 
does not excuse it, especially as Mr, Bidgood 
wasexamined again on the 3d of July, by all the 
Commissioners, and this fact is again referred to 
then as the foundation of the suspicion which he 
afterwards entertained of Captain Manby at 
Southend. Nay, that last deposition affords on 
my part, another ground of similar compiaint of 
the strongest kind. It opens thus: “ The Pria- 
“ cess used to go out m her phaeton with coach- 
“ man and helper towards Long Reach, eight or 
‘ten times, carrying luncheou and wine with 
“ her, when Captain Manby’s ship was at Long 
“ Reach, always Mrs, Fitzgerald with her.—She 
“ would go out at one, and return about five or 
“ six ; —s — on cea — 
when tain Manby’s ship was lying at Long 
suena 4 not given 4 and therefore whether this 
was before, or after, the scene of the supposed 
salute, does not appear. But for what was this 
statement of Mr. Bi ‘smade? Why was it 
introduced? Why were these drives towards 
Long Reach with luncheon, connected with 
Captain Manby’s ship lying there at the time, 
examined to by the Commissioners? The first 
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point, the matter foremost in their minds, when 
they call back this witness for his re-examina- 
tiov, appears to have been these drives towards 
Long Reach.—Can it have been for any purpose 
but to have the benefit of the insinuation, to 
leave it open to be inferred, that those drives 
were for the purpose of meeting Captain Manby? 
If this fact was material, why in the name o 
justice was it so left? Mrs. Fitzgerald was men- 
tioned by name, as accompanying me in them 
all: Why was not she called? She perhaps was 
my confidant; no truth could have been héped 
for from her ;—still there were my coachman and 
helper, who likewise accompanied me; why 
were they not called? they are not surely confi- 
dants too.—But it is, for what reason I cannot 
pretend to say, thought sufficient to leave this 
tact, or rather this insinuation, upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Bidgood, who only saw, or could 
see the way I went when I set out upon my 
drive, instead of having the fact from the per- 
sons who could speak to the whole of it; to the 
places I went to; to the persons whom I met 
with. Your Majesty will think me justified in 
dwelling upon this, the more from this circum- 
stance, because I know, and will shew to your 
Majesty on the testimony of Jonathan Partridge, 
which I annex, that these drives, or at least one 
of them, have been already the object of pre- 
vious, and, I believe, nearly cotemporary in- 
vestigation. The truth is, that it did happen 


npor two of these drives that Imet with Captain | 


Manby ; 1N ONE of them that he joined me, and 
went withre to Lord Eardley’s at Belvidere, and 
that he partook of something which we had to eat: 
that some of Lord Eardley's servants were ex- 
amined as to my conduct upon this occasion ;— 
and am confidently informed that the servants 
gave a most satisfactory account of all ‘that 
passed ; nay, that they felt, and have expressed, 
some honest indignation at the foul suspicion 
which the examination implied. On the other 
occasion, having the boys to go on board the 
Africaine, I went with one of my ladies to see 
them on board, and Captain Manby joined us 
iv our walk round Mr. Calcraft’s grounds at In- 
gress Park, opposite to Long Reach; where we 
walked while my horses were baiting. We went 
into no housc, and on that occasion had no- 
thing to eat.——Perfectly unable to account 
why these facts were not more fully inquired 
into if thought proper to be inquired into 
at all, I return again to Mr. Bidgood’s evi- 
dence, As. far as it respects my conduct at 
Montague House, it is confined to the circum- 
stances which I have already mentioned. And, 
upon those circumstances, I have no further 
observation which may tend to illustrate Mr. 
Bidgood’s credit to offer. But I trust if, from 


other parts of his evidence, your Majesty sees 


traces. of the strongest prejudices against me, 
and the most scandalous inferences, drawn from 
circumstances which can in no d su 
them, 
appreciate the credit due to every 


into which I have divided this part 
Fm Be me 
ame anby, M 
and particular. | 

begins by shewing that I was at Southend about 
ahip arrived. That Mr. Sicard was looking out 
for its arrival, as if’ she was expected. And as 
it is my practice te require as constant a corre- 


of the case; 
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egree support’ 
Majesty will. then be able justly to 
part of Mr, 
's evidence.———Under the other head; 
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spondence to be kept up witb my charity 
when on board of ship, as the ome ¥, bons 
situation will admit of, and as Mr, Sicard js the 
person who manages all matters concer; 
them, and enters into their interests wit) ti, 
most friendly anxiety, he certainly was apprized 
of the probability of the ship’s arrival off Soy}, 
end, beforeshe came. And here I may as wel) 
perhaps, by the way, remark, that as this coy. 
respondence with the boys is always under cove; 
to the captain ; this circumstance may accoupy 
to your Majesty for the fact, which is stated by 
some of the witnesses, of several letters bein: 
put into the post by Sicard, some of which he may | 
have received from me, which were directed {9 
Captain Manby. Soon after the arrival of the 
Africaine, however, Bidgood says, the Captain 
put off in his boat. Sicard went to mect bin, 
and immediately brought him up to me and my 
Ladies ;—he dined there then, avd came {iv. 
quently to see me. It would have been as ca 
did if Mr. Bidgood had represented the fact ast 
really was, though perhaps the circumstance iy 
not very material :—that the Captain brought the 
two boys on shore with him to see me, and this, 
as well as many other circumstances connected 
with these boys, the existence of whom, as ac 
counting in any degree for the intercourse be. 
tween me and Captain Manby, could never 
have been collected from out of Bidgood’s depo. 
sitions, Sicard would have stated, if the Com 
missioners had examined him to it. But though 
he is thus referred to, though his name is meu- 
tioned about the letters sent to Captain Manby, 
he does not appear to have been examined to 
any of them, and all that he appears to have 
been asked is, as to his remembering Captain 
Manby visiting at Montague House, and to ny 
paying thee of the linen furniture for his 
cabin. But Mr. Sicard was, I suppose, repre 
sented by my enemies to be a confidant, from 
whom no truth could be extracted, and ther: 
fore that it was idle waste of ‘time to examin 
him to such points ; and.so unquestionably be, 
and every other honest servant in my family, 
who could be supposed to know any thing up0 
the subject, were sure to be represented by 
those, whose conspiracy and falsehootl, thei 
honesty and truth were the best means of d 
tecting. The conspirators, however, had the 
first word, and unfortunately their veracity ¥¥ 
not questioned, nor their unfavourable bias 5 
pected. 
Mr. Bidgood then proceeds to state the sit» 
tion of the houses, two of which, with a part 
a third I had at Southend. He describes No.’ 
as the house in which I slept ; No. 8, as that # 
which we dined; and No. 7, as containing ! 
drawing-room, to which we retired after divoe® 
And he says, “I have several times seen 
“ Princess, after having to No.7; 
“ Captain Manby and the rest of the compa”) 
“ retire with Captain Manby from No.7, throw 
“ No. 8, to No. 9, which was: the house whet 
“the Princess slept. I t - ca 
| slept very frequently in the houe~ 
“ Hints om pte Aa the servants, and I belier* 
“that others suspected: it as well .as-mysell.- 
What those hints were, by. what servants giv 
are things which do not seem to have bet 
it necessary matters of inquiry. At a 
there is no trace in Mr. aa ver Oe 
witness's examination, of: 
| ny tion, of any inquiry a 
In his second deposition, which applies 
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ne same faet, after saying that we went away 
ve day after the Africaine sailed from Southend, 
» says, “ Captain Manby was there three times 
a week at the least, while his ship lay for six 
weeks off Southend at the Nore;—he came as 
tide served in a morning, and to dine, and 
drink tea. I have seen him next morning by 
i ten o'clock. I suspected he slept at No. 9, the 
Princess’s. She always put out the candles 
8 herselfin the drawing-reom at No. 9, and bid 
me not waitto put them up. She gave me the 
orders as soon as she went tc Southend. I used 
tosee water jugs, basons, and towels, set out 
opposite the Princesss door in the passage. 
Never saw them so left in the passage at any 
other time, and I suspected he was there at that 
time; there was a general suspicion through 
the house. Mrs. and Miss Fitzgerald there, 
and Miss Hammond (now Mrs. Hood) there. 
‘My suspicien arose trom seeing them in the 
glass,” &c. as mentioned before.—** Her beha- 
viour like that of a woman attached to aman ; 
s used to be by themselves at luncheon, at South- 
end, when the ladies were not sent for; a num- 
ber of times. There was a poney which Cap- 
tain Manby used to ride ; it stood in the stable 
ready for him, and whieh Sicard used to ride,” 
len he says, the servants used to talk and 
ugh about Captain Mauby, and that it was 
atter of discourse amongst them; and this, 
ith what has been alluded to before, respect- 
g Sicard’s putting letters for him into the post, 
ich he had received from me, contains the 
hole of his deposition as far as. respects Captain 
anby. And, Sire, as to the fact of retiring 
trough No, 8, from No. 7, to No. 9, alone with 
aptain Manby, I have no recollection of ever 
Aving gone with Captain Manby, though -bat 
br amoment, from the one room in which the 
pany was sitting, through the dining-room to 
e other drawing-room. It is, however, now 
pove two years ago, and to be confident that 
ch a circumstance might not have happened, is 
bore than I will undertake to be. But in the on- 
sense in which he uses the expression, as re- 
ig alone, coupled with the immediate context 
at follows, it is most false and. scandalous. I 
ow ho means of absolutely proving a negative. 
the fact was true, there must have been other 
theses who could have proved it as well as 
tr, Bidgood. Mrs, Fitzgerald is the only per- 
yn of the party, who was examined, and her 
idence proves the negative so far as the nega- 
ve can be proved; for she says, “he dined 
there, but never staid Jate, She was at South- 
end all the time I was there, and cannot recol- 
lect to have seen Captain Manby there, or 
known him to. be there, later than nine, orbalf 
past nine.” Miss Fi d and Miss.Haw- 
ond, (now Mrs, Hood) are not called, to this 
‘t; although a fact. sq extremely important, as 
nst appear to your Majesty ; nor indeed are 
ty cxamined at all, As to the putting out of the 
Pndies, it seems he says, I have the orders as 
po" as I went te Southend, which.was six weeks 

lore the Atricaine axrived,;.so this plan of ex- 
ding bim from, the opportunity of knowing 








* executed ; and which when. it, was. execated, 
+ Majesty will recollect, according to Mr. 
‘“gocd’s evidence, there was 80 contri- 
a to conceal, that the basons and towels, 
‘ch the Captain is insinuated to have used, 


hat was going qnaat, No, pein Fae of a long: |. 


eases Se na | a 
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were exposed to sight, as if to declare that he 
was there, It is tedious and disgusting, Sire, I 
am well aware, to trouble your Majesty with 
such particulars ; but it doubtless is true, that I 
bid him not to take the candles away from No. 9, 
The candles which are used in my drawing-room, 
are considered as his perquisites. Those on the 
contrary which are used in my private apartment 
are the perquisites of my maid. I thought that 
upon the whole it was a fairer arrangement, when 
I was at Southend, to give my maid the perqui- 
sites of the candles used at No. 9; and 1 made 
the arrangement accordingly, and ordered Mr. 
Bidgood to leave them. ‘This, Sire, is the true 
account of the fact respecting the candles; an 
arrangement which very possibly Mr. Bidgoodd 
did not like, But the putting out the candies 
myself, was not the only thing, from which the 
interence is drawn, that Captain Manby slept at 
my house, at No. 9, and as is evidently insinuat- 
ed, if not stated, in my bed-room, ‘There were 
water jugs, and basons, and towels left in the 
passage, which Mr. Bidgood never saw at other 
times. At what other times does he mean? At 
other times than those at which he suspected, 
from seeing them there, that Captain Manby 
slept in my house? If every time he saw the ba- 
sons and towels, &c. in the passage, he suspect- 
ed Captain Manby slept there, it certainly would 
follgw that he never saw them at times when he 
did not suspect that fact. But Sire, upon this 
important tact, important to the extent of con- 
victing me, if it were true, of High Treason, if 
it were not for the indignation which such scan- 
dalous licentious wickeduess and malice excite, 
it would hardly be possible to treat it with any 
gravity. Whether there were or were not basons 
and towels sometimes lefi in a passage at South 
end, which were not there generally, and ought 
to have been never there, | really cannot inform 
your. Majesty. It certainly is possible, but the 
utmost it can prove, I should trust, might be 
some slovenliness in my servant, who did not put 
them in their proper places; but surely it must 
be left to Mr. Bidgood alone to trace any eviv 
dence, from such a circumstance, of the crime 
of adultery in me. But I cannot thus leave this 
fact, for i trust I shall here again have the same 

advantage from the excess and extravagance of 
this man’s malice, as I have already had on the 

other part of the charge, from the excess and ex 

travagance of his confederate Lady Douglas, 

What is the charge that he would insinuate? That 

I meditated and effected a stolen, secret, clan. 

destine intercourse with an adulterer? No. 

Captain Manby, it seems according to his insinn« 

ation, slept with me in my own house, under 

circumstances, of such notoriety that it was im. 

possible that any of my female attendants at 

least should not have known it, Their duties 

were varied on the occasion ; they had to supply 

basons and towels in places where they never 

were supplied, except when prepared tor him ; 

and they were not only purposely so prepared, but 

prepared in an open passage, exposed to view, in 


‘a manner to excite the suspicion of those who 


were not admitted into the secret. And what 
asecret was it, that was thus to be hazarded} 
o less than what, if discovered, would fix 
in Mauby- and myself with High Treasont 
Not only therefore must I have been thus care- 
less of reputation, and eager for infamy; but I 
mast have been careless of my life, as of my ha» 
nour—-Lost to all sense of shame, surely [ 
niust have still retained some regard for 
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Captain Manby too with a folly and madness 
equal to his supposed iniquity, must then have 
pat his life in the hands of mry servants and de- 
peuded for bis safety uper their fidelity to me, 
and their perfidy to the Prince their master. 
If the excess of vice and crime in all ths is 
believed, could its mdiseretion, its madness, find 
eredality to adopt it almost upon any evidence? 
Bat what must be the state of that man’s mind, 
as to prejudice, who coald come to the conehu- 
sion ot believing it, from the fact of some water- 
jugs and tovels being found m an anusual place, 
in a passage near ny bed-room? For as to his 
suspicion being raised by what he says le saw in 
the looking-glass, if it was as true as it is false, 
that couk! not occasion, his believing, on any 
particular night, that Captain Manby slept in my 
house ; the sitnation of these towels and basous 
is what leads to that belief. Bat, Sire, may 
I ask, did the Commissioners believe this man’s 
suspicions? If they did, what do they mean by 
saying that these facts of great indecency, &c. 





went to a muct less extent than the principal | : 
| lite, will appear to your Majesty too plainly fr 


charges? And that it was not for them to state 
their bearing and effect? The bearing of this 
fact unquestionably, if believed, is the same 
as that of the principal charge: namely, to 
le me guilty of High Treason. They there- 
vre could not believe it. But if they did not 
believe it, and as it seems to me, Sire, no men 
of common judgment conid, on such a statement, 
how could they bring themselves to name Mr. 
Bidgood as one of those witnesses on whose un- 
biassed testimony they could so rely? or how 
could they, (m pointing him out with the other 
three as speaking to facts, particularly with re- 
spect to Captain Manby, which mast be credited 
till decidedly contradicted, omit to specify the 
facts which he spoke to that they thus tho 
worthy of belief, but leave the whole, iacluding 
this incredible part of it, recommended to be- 
fier by their general and unqualified sanction 
and approbation. 

But the falsehood of this charge does not 
rest Of its incredibility alone. My servant Mrs, 
Sander, who attended constantly on. my person, 
and whose bed-room was close to mine, was ex- 
amined by the Coummissioners; she must have 
known this fact if it had been true; she posi- 


tively swears, “‘ that she did not know or believe | “ service, I had never been called up before @ 


that Captain Manuby staid till very late hours | 


with me; that she never suspected there was any 
improper familiarity between us. M. Wilson, 
who made my bed, swears, that she liad been in 
the habit of makimg it ever sive she lived with 
me; that another maid, whose name was Ann 
Bye, assisted with her iu making it, and swears 
from what she observed, that she pever had an 


known it; as your Majesty finds one witnes », 
| pealing to another, whe is pointed out as a per, 
who must have been able, with equal mean; 
knowledge, to have confirmed her if she spoke 
‘true, and to have coutradicted her if «he Poi: 
i false. And, Sire, when added to all this, roe 
| Majesty is graciously pleased to recollect tip, 
| Mr. Bidgood was one of those who, thous, | 
| my service, submitted =e volantaniy :y 
be examined previous to appointment of +4, 
| Commissioners, in confirmation of Lady Don 
'las’s statement, without ing me of the 
| fact; and when I state to your Majesty, yw», 
the evidence of Philip Krackeler and Rob», 
Eaglestone, whose deposition I annex, that 4, 


unbiassed witness, oe the pendency of thee 
examinations before the iONETS, was seey 
to be in conference and communication wii 


| Lady Douglas, my most ostensible accuser, ‘i { 


raise my expectations teo high, when I coi. 
dently trust that his malice and his falsehood, x 
well as his connexion im this conspiracy arins 
my honour, my station in this Kisgdom, and ny 


him to receive any credit, either im this or ay 
other part of his testimony,——The other cr. 
cumstances to which he speaks, are compa: 
tively too trifling for me to trouble your Majesy 
with any more observations upon his evidene:. 
——The remaining part of the case which = 
spects Captain Manby, relates to my conduct 
East Cliff.— How little Mrs. Lisle’s exanim 
tion affords for observations upon this part of the 
case, except as shewing how seldom Cap- 
tain Manby called me while I was there, | 
have already observed. Mr. Cole says nothing 

n this part of the case 78, a Mr. — 

witmess amongst whose 

peor ns distingat by the Comnnissioners 8 
most material, and as those on which they pat- 





| the case, is Fanny Lioyd. Her ; 
| follows :——“ I was at Ramsgate with the Prin. 
'“ cess in 1805. One morning 


cularly rely, who says any thing upon this part ¢f 
i ition is S 


when we wet 
“ in the house at East Cliff, somebody, I dott 
“ recollect who, knocked at my door, and & 
“ sired me to prepare breakfast for the Princes. 
“ This was about six o'clock; I was alt. 
“ Daring the whole time I'was in the Princes’ 


‘“‘ make the Princess’s breakfast. I slept in 
“ housekeeper’s room, on the ground-floor. 
‘“¢ opened the shutters of the window for high 
“ I knew at that time that Captain Maubv’s *? 
“ was inthe Downs. When the shit 
“ ters, I saw the ‘Princess ing down 


“ Gravel-Walk towards the sea. No orders bad 
y | “* been given me over-night to breakfast 


0: 


my 


reason to believe that two persons iad slept in it. | “ early. The gentleman the was wil 
ne thns by mame to-her fellow-servant, | ‘‘ wes a tall man. Iwas surprised to see & 
who e the bed with her ; but that servant, | “ Princess walking with a gentleman at os 
why I know not, is not exansined.—As yonr | “ time in the morning, I am sure it was 
Majesty then finds the inference drawn by Bid- |‘ Princess."——What this evidence of Fa 
good to amonnt to a fact so openly and undis- | Lloyd applies to, I do net feel certain that I 

;| collect. ‘The circumstances. which she ments 
your Majesty finds it negatived by the evi- | might, I think, have occurred twice while | ¥* 

; in there ; 




















! ; and which time she alludes to, I caso 
ticular, if such a fact were true, mast. Inve} (To be continued.) 
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